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THE MINISTRY OF WOMEN 


By GeorGE L. RICHARDSON, Burlington, Vermont 


In the curious Gnostic book, preserved in the Coptic 
language and known as the “‘Pistis Sophia,’”” a book which 
Harnack thinks is of Egyptian origin and was written in the 
second half of the third century, there is a passage which is 
thus described by Dr. Rendel Harris in his introduction to 
the ‘‘Odes and Psalms of Solomon”’: 


Jesus is sitting with his disciples, male and female, on the Mount of Olives. 

It is the twelfth year after the Resurrection; for eleven years Jesus has been 
teaching His disciples the mysteries of the Kingdom of God; at the end of that 
time, He has ascended to the place of the Prime Mystery (which is the Gnostic 
expression for the Supreme God); this ascension took place while they were 
sitting with Him on the Mount of Olives. He was suddenly transfigured before 
them. A Light-Power, or Glory of the Supreme Being, descends from the 
twenty-fourth or highest mystery and surrounds Jesus with splendour. The 
disciples were amazed and terrified at the sight. While they gazed on Him, 
Jesus ascended into Heaven. After a while Jesus, out of compassion for their 
fears, for they thought the end of all things was at hand, descended again and 
appeared to the disciples. He begins to teach them further the secrets of the 
Kingdom. He explains to them their own miraculous births, the miraculous 
birth of John the Baptist and His own incarnation. He tells them the story 
of His ascent through the various heavens and the orders of spiritual beings, 
“thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers.” They proceed to interro- 
_ gate Him on various points. The company consists of Peter, John, Andrew, 
Philip, Thomas, Matthew, James, Bartholomew, and Simon the Kanaanite: 
‘Mary the Magdalene and Mary the Mother of Jesus, Martha and Salome are all 
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308 GEORGE L. RICHARDSON 
mentioned. The chief place is given to the enquiring women, especially to Mary 
Magdalene, the lowest place to Simon Peter. Between Mary Magdalene and 
Peter there is something like a feud. Peter complains that the women talk too 
much and that the men don’t get a chance: and Mary complains that Peter 
‘“‘hates our sex and wants to suppress us.’’ Jesus mediates gently between them: 
advises Mary to make place for the brethren; but when the dispute breaks out 

again, Jesus definitely takes the side of the women, and Peter is suppressed. 


Dr. Harris thus interprets the scene: ‘‘The meaning of — 


this is that there has been a conflict over the place of 
women in the ministry of the Church: it is even possible 
that the hostility of Peter may imply the attitude of the 
Roman Church towards the prophesying woman of the early 
centuries.”’ 

This conflict over the place of women in the ministry of 
the Church has broken out again in the twentieth century and © 
that not only in academic form. It has made its appearance 
in the Lambeth Conference of 1920 and in the legislative 
assemblies of the Church both in England and in America. 
The discussion of the subject has been carried on in some 
quarters with more heat than light. It is most desirable that 
it should be approached with a clear understanding of what is 
involved in the issue. 

The wisdom of the apostolic leaders of the primitive Church 
is manifest in many ways, but in none more than in the way 
they used the ministry of women. There is in our day a 
tendency to claim admission to Holy Orders on the part of 
women apparently in order that they may duplicate the 
ministry of men. They are to do the same things men do, 
not necessarily because they can do them better, but because 
they feel that to confine the ministry to men implies what they 
call sex inferiority. 

Now the primitive Church took quite another view. It 
used freely and widely the ministry of women not in order to 
make them the same as men, but because they are different, 
and can contribute a different but necessary element. It was 
recognized that there is a service that they can render which 
men can not render and without which the Church’s work of 
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redemption and mercy must be incomplete. One is lost i 
amazement and admiration at the mingled boldness an 
conservatism of that first great generation of Christians. 

The purpose of this paper is not to deal with the history 
of the ministry of women in the Church, but with its future. 
There is sufficient agreement as to certain historic facts, which 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

The ministry of women originally developed in the Church 
along two lines, first, through the office of the deaconess, and 
secondly, through religious communities. Deaconesses were 
widely used in the East during the first four centuries and 
are known to have been in existence at Constantinople as 
late as the twelfth century. In the West they were not so 
common, and at the Council of Orange in 441 a decree was 
passed that no more should be ordained. There are occa- 
sional instances of local survivals of the order, but in general 
it fell into almost complete disuse, during the period of distress 
and disorder that followed the fall of Rome. Communities 
of women under monastic rule, however, began to rise and 
increase in the Church as the Order of Deaconesses declined, 
and in the Middle Ages reached vast proportions. 

So far as the Anglican Communion is concerned the Refor- 
mation put an end to the ministry of women of whatever 
kind, and it was not until the early part of the nineteenth 
century that it was revived amongst us. The revival, how- 
ever, was along the two lines of primitive usage. From 
about 1840 onward the subject was agitated. The Sister- 
hoods at Clewer and East Grinstead were established between 
1850 and 1860; while the first Deaconess House at Barnet 
was founded about the same time. It was almost twenty 
years later that the American Church began to consider the 
subject, and the first canon concerning deaconesses was 
passed in 1889. Sisterhoods have spread widely among us, 
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but have never had official recognition of any sort, save as — 


individual bishops fostered or permitted them. 


Dr. Sparrow Simpson and Canon Goudge have examined © 
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with care the records of the ministry of women in the Post- 
Apostolic Fathers and in the early canons. They are agreed 
that while undoubtedly women were set apart to a definite 
ministry by the imposition of hands, this did not necessarily 
denote ordination in the modern sense of the term. 


The only question is what that laying on of hands denoted. That depends on 
the intention of the Church. We must clearly distinguish between the act and 
the intention, because the act of laying on of hands may represent many things; | 
and did represent various things in the primitive Church. A sign which denoted 
Confirmation and Absolution, as well as Ordination, must be carefully dis- 
tinguished according to the intention with which it wasemployed. It may denote 
the conferring of a blessing, or it may denote the transmission of apostolic minis- 
terial power. 


There is an interesting letter printed in the Life of the late — 


Bishop W. E. Collins of Gibraltar, which deals with the same 
matter. The question had been referred to him (he was at 
that time Professor of Church History in King’s College, 


London) by the late Dr. Mandell Creighton, then Bishop of | 


London, as to a form of admission for deaconesses. He 
wrote in reply as follows: 


I think, after consultation with Mr. Frere and others, that the time has come 
for a definite ruling from the Bishops on one or two points, and that this must 
necessarily precede any healthy revision of the Ordination Service (for 
Deaconesses). No revision of the service could be anything but blind and 


blundering without this, for the service must necessarily reflect the view which is | 


held of the office itself, and if the latter is vague, the former cannot safely be 
revised on any plan. 

The main points which call for an authoritative determination are these: 

1. Is this service intended to be a service of Ordination, or not? J.e., is it 
intended to confer character, to constitute those for whom it is used into a definite 
Order in the Church? Or on the other hand, are the Deaconesses to be regarded 
as members of a Religious Society, admitted with the blessing of the Bishop, but 
not part of the clergy, and having no definite ecclesiastical ‘‘character’’? 

This is obviously a vital question, and one which can only be decided by the 
Episcopate. And it is essential to the remodelling of the service, because, in the 
former case, the service ought to be on the model of the Ordination Services, as 
the present one is, whilst, in the latter case, it ought to be a service absolutely 
different in structure, like the medieval services for the blessing of a nun, or 
the like. 

I know, of course, that Deaconesses claim the former character, but it is one 
which, in my opinion, undoubtedly answers best to the character of the Deaconess- 


_ 1W. J. Sparrow Simpson, The Place of Women in the Church, p. 90. _ 
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office in ancient days. But it is unquestionable (in my opinion) that there has 
been nothing to give such character to the office as revived so far; and it needs 


to be definitely given, and by the Episcopate. 

2. Is the Deaconess to rank with the Deacon, or as a Minor Order? Here I 
should say that, at first, the men and women Deacons rank together, but that 
later on, as more and more definitely ecclesiastical functions were conferred on 
the deacon, the Deaconess came to rank with the Minor Orders, and not on a 
level with them. The importance from the point of view of the service is this: 
if the Deaconess ranks with the Deacon, the service ought always to be in the 
Eucharist, before the Gospel; otherwise, it should be elsewhere, and the analogy 
with the Ordination of Deacons should be done away with. 

The whole question, moreover, is confused in many minds 
because of a limitation in the view of what ministry in the 
Church implies. It is confined by many to those official 
positions which are chiefly concerned with the conduct of 
public worship, the administration of sacraments, and formal 
and authoritative preaching; in other words, to what are 
technically known as the three orders of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons in their ancient and medieval developments. 
If this be the only kind of ministry which the Church needs 
or can recognize, then it is doubtless true, as Catholic theo- 
logians maintain, that none but men are eligible for ordination. 
But the Church’s ministry has also a pastoral side and is to be 
exercised in works of rescue and mercy, in the training of the 
young, the instruction of the ignorant, the relief of the desti- 
tute, the comforting of the sorrowful, and the visiting of the 
sick. On this side, and this is certainly a very important 
side of the Church’s work, there is a peculiar fitness in summon- 
ing to the aid of the ministry of men the special and unique 
gifts of consecrated women. Those who insist, therefore, 
that the order of Deaconesses is an order of women in the 
Church, but not an order of the Church’s ministry, are only 
partly right. As the Abbé Duchesne clearly points out, 
‘“‘The ecclesiastical hierarchy in its earliest stage comprised 
three orders, those of the Episcopate, the Priesthood, the 
Diaconate. The function of the first two orders could be 
exercised by men only, but women had been admitted to a 
certain extent to share the duties of the Diaconal ministry.” 
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The confusion of thought indicated above was painfully 
evident in the consideration of the subject of Deaconesses 
at the recent meeting of the General Convention in New 
Orleans. The subject was crowded into the background by 


Prayer Book and the work of the National Council, while the 
brief and unsatisfactory discussion that was permitted chiefly 


were to be on a par with the male Deacons. The fear ex- 
pressed by one or two speakers and evidently felt by many of ; 
both Houses of the Convention, that the Deaconesses them- 
selves were pressing for such recognition, was entirely unjust; 
nor were the very moderate proposals put forward by the 
Joint Commission on Deaconesses in any way patient of that 
interpretation. Those who are interested in a ministry of 
women have sufficient confidence in the wisdom and good 
sense of the women of the Church to believe that we can go 
much farther that we yet have gone in recognizing that 
ministry without compromising the historic ministry of men. 
If only the Church can come to think clearly and act intelli- 
gently on the matter and to realize its vital and urgent im- 
portance, we shall have in the Church an agency of the utmost 
value, not as today merely tolerated, but fully recognized, 
and gladly and widely used. 

The Church of England has been far bolder than we have 
been. The Upper Houses of the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York have issued a service for the admission of Deacon- 
esses, which in many respects is more definite as to their 
status than the corresponding service proposed by the 
American Commission and rejected at the recent meeting of 
the General Convention. 

It is apparently recognized in the Church of England and 
should be recognized in the American Church that we need a 
ministry of women, and that this ministry, though different 
from the ministry of men and having no necessary connection 
with it, should have its own proper position and authority. 


the more immediately urgent questions concerning the 


turned upon the question as to whether or not the Deaconesses ~ 
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A real step in advance was taken by the General Convention 
in passing the new Canon 24 as a substitute for the Canon of 
1889, because it is now required, as it was not before, that — 
women who wish to be Deaconesses must submit to profes- 
sional training. That training is carefully defined in the 
Canon and is to be both academic and practical. The work 
of the Deaconess is lifted out of the region of sentiment and 
is put on a solid foundation of proved fitness. This means 
that women to whom the Church gives a representative 
commission must be able to stand on the same footing before 
the world as the women who enter the other professions now 
open to them, such as medicine and law. They must be 
trained and tested before they are recognized. It is for the 
present of comparatively little moment whether a service 
is authorized by General Convention as was contemplated 
when the Canon of 1889 was passed, or whether, as has been 
the case for more than thirty-five years, each Bishop is — 
authorized to set forth for his diocese a service of his own. 
Ultimately, however, we must look forward to having a 
proper service drawn up by liturgical experts and included 
in the Prayer Book, where it will make clear to the world 
the fact that the American Church possesses and authorizes 
an official ministry of women. 

Behind these questions lies the further one of the relation 
between the order of Deaconesses and the religious communi- © 
ties of women who are under the three-fold vow of poverty, 
celibacy, and obedience. To anyone who is familiar with 
the work of these communities it must be evident that they 
are not only valuable, but in a sense vital to the Church. 
They represent an ideal and carry on a service without which 
the Catholic Church is incomplete. They should be fostered 
and increased; and it may be added that they should be 
guided to cultivate and express the Catholic ideal as it is 
held in this Communion. But the field for the ministry of 
women is so wide and so varied that we need the Sisterhoods 
and need the Deaconesses also. There is no conflict between 
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the two and no overlapping of function. It is possible that 
the Deaconesses may ultimately be associated in communities, 
each under the leadership of a Head Deaconess, with regional 
houses where they can be trained and to which they may 
return for rest or further training; or whither they may 
retire in event of disability or old age. These communities, 
however, should not be modeled upon the convent but upon 
the college. They should be centers from which their 
members may operate with a wide freedom, and their rules 
should be simple and flexible. No vow of celibacy, expressed 
or implied, should be required of the Deaconess, and the 
provision of the American Canon that “‘the office is vacated 
by marriage” should be stricken out. Married Deaconesses 
are not contemplated; but in the first place the permanent 
character of the office should be definitely recognized, and in 
the second place the Deaconess must be as free in this matter 
as are other professional women. It must be perfectly clear 
that a woman who has dedicated herself to the service of the 
Church as a Deaconess has done so for life. If she marries, 
she will normally cease to exercise her functions; but if circum- 
stances should permit her returning to the work, she is still a 
Deaconess and needs no fresh commission or ordination. A 
Deaconess may enter a Sisterhood; but she will still be a 
Deaconess, though living under an added vow and rule. 

This is an epoch of marked changes in the position of 
woman in civilized society. It is to be expected that there 
will be changes of a similar nature in the Church. They can- 
not be avoided. They ought not to be resisted; but they 
should be guided so as to result in increased efficiency and 
devotion in the service of Christ. It is a time for earnest 
thought and prayer that this may be achieved. It is no 
time for a timid or blindly reactionary policy of hesitation 
and obstruction. Constructive and intelligent effort will 
bring immeasurable good to the Church and to the world. 
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WENLEY’S STOICISM AND ITS INFLUENCE! 


By Joun Watson, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 


Professor Wenley in his new book displays that wide 
sympathy and meticulous accuracy which he has accustomed 
us to expect from him. He is quite aware that Stoicism did 
not rank among its exponents any thinker of the calibre of 
Plato or Aristotle, but he rightly insists that a philosophy 
which lived, not without undergoing change, for more than 
five centuries must have in it something which entitles it to 
rank among the ‘formative ethico-political movements 
characteristic of the western world.’”’” No doubt there is a 
- great gulf fixed between the Hellenic and any post-Christian 
outlook, yet we must never forget the inestimable debt we 
owe to Athens, ‘‘ the beacon-tower of the world,” as Demetrius 
Poliertes called it. The tiny Greek states attained their 
unique position because they were able to demand, and the 
citizens willing to give, public service beyond our comprehen- 
sion. Freedom was for the citizen not mere absence of re- 
straint, but instant obedience arising from familiar consent 
to a set of values saturating the group. But this state of 
things did not continue, and by and by the old identification 
of the citizen with the state disappeared, and in the ebb of 
the welter Stoicism arose, counselling men to regard them- 
selves as citizens of the world. 

About a hundred and thirty-five years intervenes between 
the death of Pericles, that great soul who “walked in light,” 
and the rise of Stoicism. The independent city had seen its 
day and henceforth it was to be absorbed in motley empires, 
mingling Asia with the West. The Stoics aimed at the en- 
richment of personality by lifting all mere instincts to the 

1 Stoicism and its Influence. By R. M. Wenley, Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Michigan. Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1924, pp. xi + 194. 
$1.50. 
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level of intelligence. It took Zeno many years before he was 
able to make an independent start. He was the son of a 
Phoenician merchant, who visited Athens in the course of 
business, bringing the youth with him. His first kin Zeno 
found among the Cynics; then in search of knowledge he 
betook himself to other thinkers, and eventually he launched 
the new movement. His immediate successor, Cleanthes, 
seems to have been more critical than originative; but 
Chrysippus, giving much attention to logic, clarified and 
hardened Stoicism. Contact with the Roman directing class 
marks the transition from the Old to the Middle Stoa. An 
amalgam, it proved ductile under pressure of personal, philo- 
sophical, social, and religious forces. We have the authority 
of Panaetius for saying that the Stoic philosophers found 
opportunities outside the classroom: they ranked as public 
characters, and put a price upon their services, and even at 
times became wealthy. Both Panaetius and Posidonius may 
fairly be classed as pliant Stoics. Hence the tendency to 
moral precept, hortatory edification, or reinforcement of 
faith. 

The Stoicism familiar to the average man of the Christian 
west—the Stoicism of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius 
—owes much of its vogue to Posidonius and Cicero. Its 
doctrine of Fate was unfavourable to personal religion, because 
it made gods of all shades equally with men subjects of an 
inviolable order. Accordingly the Stoics made divination 
its main instrument, and astrology a possible means of in- 
vestigation. To this extent they drifted with a stream of 
tendency easier to follow than to fight. Thus a new moral 
psychology, almost though not quite casuistical, came to be 
applied by them, and the principles of the system fell into the 
background. 

Seneca could not accept either the Christian conviction of 
victory or the pagan sense of defeat. His it was to give Stoic 
moralism its final bent, but in the medium of a culture 
belonging wholly to this world. He was the most representa- 
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tive figure of Roman civilization in his day, but to estimate 
him fairly we must avoid at once the idea of the Christian 
. Fathers that he was really Christian, and the superficial 
view that he was a Poseur and a hypocrite. In spite of his 
tendency to rhetorical paradox and antithesis, he brought an 
original talent to bear on a difficult situation. He excels 
even Tacitus in thrust of individualizing moral analysis. The 
brevity and powerlessness of human life, dark death its final 
end and sole certainty, yet craven despair impossible, and the 
liberty of truth to self alone worth endeavour, are for him 
crystal clear. 


; Although Tacitus treats Seneca with curbed respect, there 


are signs that he went out of fashion under the Flavian 
emperors (70-96 A.D.). Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius 
never mention him. Dissatisfied with his earlier Cynicism, 
Epictetus declared himself to be ‘‘a herald from God to men, 
declaring to them the truth about good and evil things: that 
they have erred, and are seeking the reality of good and evil 
where it is not; and where it is they do not consider.’ ? 
Every soul is a tiny fragment of God. The individual must 
discern this personally and, discerning, achieve his own 
proper tranquillity so that Chance, Fortune, Fate, or what- 
ever it is besides, can assail him not a whit. Epictetus flouts 
theory. ‘‘Show me, not persons who repeat the phrases of 
Stoicism, but a veritable Stoic, a man whose soul longs to be 
like-minded with God.” Let us neglect the things of the 
world, assured of a superiority infinite because internal. 

The Stoical doctrine proved too high for those who must 
needs bear the burden and heat of the day. The human soul 
was outgrowing ancient supports. Marcus Aurelius’ appeal 
to the resources of pure self-less conscience is at once sublime 
and pathetic. ‘‘ Readiness for death,’’ he says (xi, 3), “‘can 
proceed only from inward conviction, not come of mere per- 
versity, but of a temper rational and grave, and unostenta- 
tious.”” Thus Marcus Aurelius sensed vaguely the end of 


2 Diss. II. xii. 
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an age. — all knowledge of Nature and all —_ 
of History speak in doubtful oracles, nothing can hinder a 
just man from planting both feet firm on his own conduct. 
At vicissitudes caused from without, be imperturbable; in 
actions whose cause lies with yourself, be just.’’ Nature is 
indeed indifferent or worse, and the slow devices of men are 
tainted by selfish passion: a reasonable government of the 
world eludes discernment. Nevertheless, the true soul may 
reach out toward the ‘‘dear City of Zeus.’’ Contemplate 
the Whole! Then the soul becomes a “‘self-rounded sphere.”’ 

This ethico-religious mood was the last expression of 
Stoicism. No fresh outgrowth appeared. Heroic virtue had 
done its best. This Stoic mood insinuated itself permanently 
into the ethical outlook of the Roman governing groups. It 
moulded the principles of imperial jurisprudence from Nerva 
to Alexander Severus. It came nigh affirming that a man is 
primarily a soul to be saved, quite aside from civic station or 
social duty, and so prepared the way for the reception of 
Christianity. ‘‘ There is no doubt,’ says William Hale 
White, in Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance, ‘‘that a certain dim- 
ness of vision accompanies temptation. . .. A man must 
continually put his back to the wall, just as in pain the hero 
determines through sheer force of will to endure... . I 
should have fallen if I had been able to rely for guidance 
upon nothing better than a commandment... . But the 
pure, calm, heroic image of Jesus confronted me, and I 
succeeded.”” When a latter-day Christian testifies thus, it is 
manifest that Stoicism, being dead, yet speaketh. 

The originality of Stoicism lies in its brave attempt to 
combine the One andthe Many. Itisa mistake tospeak of the 
Stoics as ‘‘materialists.’"” They did not treat “‘matter” as 
purely mechanical, nor did they derive natural, psychological 
and spiritual phenomena from crass substance. The animism 
of the time led them to the notion of a vitalizing force that 
interpenetrates everything, and is the efficient cause of all 
happenings. It is but a step from this to Providence, Fate, 
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Universal Law, Destiny and the like: introduce these, and 
the Stoic Physics turns out a pantheistic hylozoism. The 
significance of the emphasis laid upon conduct is intensified 
by the fact that the imponderables of ethics and natural 
theology, rather than the exact methods of mathematico- 
physical research, have borne witness to its ubiquitous attrac- 
tion down the ages. In Pauline language, the Stoics were ‘‘a 


law unto themselves . . . their conscience also bearing wit- 
ness.’”’ As the Hymn of Cleanthes has it: - 
The universal Logos flows through all . . . 


Save what the sinner works infatuate. 


Thus good and, more emphatically, evil depend upon human 
decisions. 

Stoicism embodied a theory of the universe dependent upon 
brave, rational acceptance of things as they are, in the con- 
viction that, somehow, reason can come to terms with the 
world-order. It also bred a tonic morality, nurtured on 
self-examination, and rendered tense by self-discipline. And 
Stoicism stepped into the breach with a cosmopolitan creed: 
men are born equal by nature, and own allegiance, not to the 
parochial regulations of petty towns, but to that universal 
law which ‘‘appears with the beginnings of the rational 
creation, and remains unchangeable.” 

It would be quite misleading to suggest that disciples of a 
Stoic system are to be found down the ages. Till Augustine 
and, thereafter, til! Augustinianism was absorbed in Scholasti- 
cism, Plato, read in the light of Neoplatonism, exerted the 
greatest influence by far. At the same time, Stoicism con- 
tinued to make two appeals: its hylozoistic pantheism, 
modified by certain mystic-magical tendencies, and its moral 
idealism. The Stoic in Philo aided Christian writers in 
framing a cosmology, Christian Philosophy absorbed the 
Stoic Logos, the Stoic moralism, and the Stoic-Philonian 
allegorical method. Thus a system was evolved, which 
would have been impossible without Stoicism. Thanks in no 
secondary measure to Stoic universalism, cosmopolitanism 
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JOHN WATSON 
and humanitarianism became identical, strange to say, after 


the disappearance of Stoicism. It has even been suggested - 
that ‘‘Stoicism influenced Christian views of God and society 
too much.”” The Stoic mens conscia recti certainly became 
part and parcel of popular Christian teaching. By the be- 
ginning of the second century, accommodation to the pressure 
of social affairs and to ineradicable Roman custom had super- 
vened. Stoicism was grafted upon the Christian view of 
conduct once for all. Tatian and Tertullian protested, but 
in the fourth century Augustine absorbed into his ‘‘ theology 
the Stoic conception of humane conscientie. 

Roman law, the greatest gift of Rome to posterity, could 
not have developed as it did without the interposition of 
Stoicism. It transformed the jus gentium into a rational 
system so flexible and sane as to become the embodiment of 
equity for western society, supplying the speculative basis 
for systematic thought about Law and Justice and Rights. 
After Boethius traces of Stoicism fade for centuries, but when 
the first onset of the Renaissance manifested itself in renewed 
study of Roman law, . . . Stoic principles were read in the 
light of Christian problems, theological and political. The 
‘natural law” of the equality and fraternity of mankind is — 
there, but touched to fresh issues. First-hand investigation 
uncovered Stoic ideas. A tendency ensued to distinguish a 
jus nature and a jus divinum, and the legal renaissance of 
the eleventh century hinted the possibility of a code superior _ 
to, and therefore capable of abrogating, man-made lows, 
Marsilio of Padua lays down the principle that all laws must 
be made by the people or their representatives. ‘‘As men are 
: equal, it is wrong that one should be bound by laws made by 
another. . . . But in obeying laws to which all men have 
agreed, all men in reality govern themselves.’’ We are not 
far here from the theoretical crux of the Reformation— | 
justification by faith. As Luther put it: “‘A good tree 
brings forth good fruit by nature without compulsion.” 
: Bishop Butler, with the English genius for compromise, in 
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contradistinction to Pascal, who finds “principles of diabolical 
pride”’ in the Stoics, says: ‘‘The very constitution of our 
nature requires that we bring our whole conduct before the 
superior faculty [conscience]; wait its determination; enforce 
upon ourselves its authority; and make it the business of 
our lives, as it is absolutely the whole business of a moral 
agent, to conform ourselves to it.’’ But we must deal with 
impulses as ‘‘natural,’’ and set them on the way they should 
go. ‘‘We must not dismiss inequalities and other evils as 
unreal, but find in them incitements to an ideal justice.” 

The Reformation embodied a protest against the moral 
licence and intellectual pride of the Renaissance. It invoked 
free ethical personality, acting from the necessity of the 
Divine nature. But inconvenient questions about the re- 
lation between king and people, State and Church, emerged 
with the growth of nationalism. Knox expressed the relation 
of king and people in his interview with Queen Mary: “If 
princes exceed their bounds . . . to bind their hands is no 
disobedience . . . but just obedience, because it agreeth with 
the Word of God.”’ 

The flexibility of Stoical ideas lent them their persistent 
influence, though in the nineteenth century there is no 
conscious recurrence to them. We can see their influence in 
John Stuart Mill, whose theological troubles reproduce 
Seneca. Herder’s cosmopolitanism did much to detach Goethe 
from Gallic turbulence; but his ‘“‘return to nature’’ was too 
amoral for Stoicism. He never asked Fichte’s question: 
“‘How can moral order and political freedom be made to 
agree?’’ Accordingly he had scant sympathy with Schiller’s 
semi-Stoic reply: ‘‘To be a moral being is man’s destiny. 
Virtue, not virtues, is his task; and virtue is nothing but an 
instinct for duty.’’ Schiller’s fusion of Platonic warmth with 
Stoic rigour testified to the stress which elicited Fichte’s 
doctrine, that man must become free by conscious effort. 
No doubt this self-reliance took service under the banner of 
that new idea, the Time-Spirit, and implied devotion to a 
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‘“‘cause.”” As Hegel was to show, it involved the notion of 
that ‘‘larger whole,’’ the State, and thus went behind the 
conditions productive of Stoicism. Still, it signalled a battle 
“not for huprfn ‘rights, but for the divine rights of man.” 
This conception, essentially Stoic, winds like a scarlet thread 
through the fabric of German poetry and theology. 

The spiritual experience of the English-speaking world took 
another path. Political experiment, territorial expansion, 
and industrial activity, appearing to be successful, held the 


foreground for a time. Voices reckoned great now were 
crying in the wilderness then. Wordsworth, Shelley, Carlyle, . | 


Emerson, Thoreau, Ruskin, had their day of “‘most un-— 
qualified disapprobation.’’ But, as they unfold their tale, we 
find their Platonism own cousin to Stoicism. As Lorimer 
puts it in his Jmstitutes: ‘‘With the single exception of 
Christianity . . . no form of belief ever took possession of sO 
great a number of Europeans or held it so long; and though > 
it was not particularly fortunate in its expositors .. . it. 
moulded human institutions and affected human destiny to a 
greater extent than all the other philosophical systems either 
of the ancient or of the modern world.” This may be some- 
what overstated, but it is in essence true. ese 


I have given a rapid survey of salient points in this able 
and interesting treatise, not without some doubt of its 
adequacy, for the author has traversed a very wide field, and 
but for his vivid and picturesque language, and his rare or 
of seizing upon salient points, he might have left on the mind 
of the reader a very blurred impression. In a short work of 
less than two hundred pages, he has managed to convey a 
distinct impression of the character of early Greek thought; 
of the conditions under which Stoicism arose; of its relation | 
: to the varying phases of the Roman world; of its main 
exponents, in their difference from each other; and of the 
abiding spiritual influence of its great mood upon Christian 
ideas; and finally of its pervading spirit in the modern world. 
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WENLEY’'S STOICISM 

It may be of interest to readers of this journal to have a 

somewhat fuller statement of the relations of Stoicism and 

early Christianity than Dr. Wenley, confined as he was 
within somewhat narrow limits, was able to give. 

In order to understand the relations of Stoicism and 
Christianity, it is necessary to have clearly before one’s mind 
the distinction between Religion and Theology. The great 
teachers of Religion have not been great theologians: not 
at least if we understand by the term ‘“‘theologian”’ one who 

‘has made it his great aim to understand the ultimate founda- 

tion of the universe, and by the “‘teacher of religion’’ a man 
whose aim in life is to make men religious, and who is there- 
fore apt to be indifferent to speculations on the ultimate 
nature of things. The latter may have more or less interest 
in speculative problems, but only as they bear upon his 
‘special work of commending to men the religious view that 
he believes to be the main thing in life. His aim is essentially 
practical, and all his relevant ideas are of a practical character. 
When therefore we set out to consider the influence of Stoicism 
upon Christianity, we must endeavour to separate the 
religious from the theological character of each. Stoicism 
was in one aspect of it rather a religion than a theology: 
though no doubt the Stoical teachers themselves made no 
separation between the one and the other. There is less 
difficulty in separating the religious from the theological 
aspect in the case of Christianity. Neither our Lord nor his 
disciples made any claim to be systematic theologians: the 
ideas that they make use of were essentially religious, not 
theological. It was only when confronted with the theories 
of Greek philosophers or forced to defend their religion 
against the claims of Jewish and Greek thinkers that the 
apostles and their successors felt the need of being armed with 
a knowledge of the views of Jewish or Greek theologians. 

Another thing that we have to bear in mind is that no 
religion comes into the world without presuppositions. 
Greek philosophy has for its background the popular religion 
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of Greece, a polytheistic religion against which the Greek 
philosophers had to battle, just as Christianity had to over- 
come the Jewish religion with its claim for the eternity of the 
Mosaic Law and its conception of God as a Being seated in 
solitary majesty beyond the world, or only interfering with 
it by occasional miracles. The popular religion of Greece 
was no longer taken seriously by the more enlightened Greeks, 
and Christians came more and more to swing loose from the 
scholastic form that their national religion had assumed in 
the time of Christ and his immediate followers. But protest 
as they might against the crudity and superstition of the 
popular faith, that faith inevitably left its impress even on 
those who were unable to believe in its more irrational 
elements; indeed the Stoics, even had they been themselves 
entirely free from the bias of the national faith, could not 
make themselves intelligible to Greeks without making use of 
popular religious categories, just as the first Christians per- 
force spoke in the current phraseology of their country and 
their age. It is true that the first Stoics were not Greeks by 
birth, nor the Apostle of the Gentiles a native of Palestine, 
but their whole upbringing was in the one case Greek and 
in the other Jewish. To take anything like an objective 
view of the relations of Stoicism and Christianity it is there- 

fore necessary to realise the points that they had in common, 
without which the influence of either on the other would be : 
unintelligible. 

Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, like the greater number of 7 
the older Stoics, came from the East, being a native of Citium 
in Cyprus, but he settled at Athens, and thus exhibits in his 
own person that meeting of East and West which was oe 
have so marked an effect upon the religious history of the 
world. Repelled by the crudity and narrowness of the 
Cynics, he was confirmed in his distaste of their views by 
listening to the prelections of Stilpo, the Megarian. Living 
in the age of the great world-conqueror, Alexander the Great, 
who had broken down the division of East and ‘West, he was 
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led to believe in the dignity of man as a thinking and rational 
being, and in the essential impropriety of all conventional 
distinctions of society or nationality. In his Politeia, he is 
still influenced by the Cynicism of his first instructor. He 
therefore sets up an abrupt contrast between the law of 
nature and the conventions of men. The true citizen, he 
maintains, needs no temples and statues, no family life, no 
money or mechanism of exchange. Soon however he softened 
the harshness of his first view of human life, declaring that 
the true life is to “‘live consistently.”” No doubt, he admitted, 
this is a counsel of perfection, which few can attain, but it is 
not an impossible ideal. A man must feel that he needs to 
exercise the greatest care, and to regard his life on earth as a 
preparatory stage of existence, the main object of which is 
to cure himself of his defects. The saying of Zeno that the 
end of life is to “‘live consistently’ was interpreted by 
Cleanthes to mean that we must live ‘‘in consistency with 
nature,’’ that is, with the law of the universe. His successor, 
Chrysippus, further specified the end as ‘“‘consistency with 
one’s own true nature,”’ which is the nature revealed to him 
by his reason. An evil act is always in contradiction with 
itself. The end of life, as Diogenes Laertius puts it, is “‘to 
act in conformity at once with the nature within us and the 
nature of the universe.’”” With Chrysippus the fundamental 
ideas of Stoicism were laid down, and later Stoicism, as 
represented by Seneca, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, 
became more and more a method of helping men to live a 
decent and religious life. The Stoic philosopher in the 
Christian era was very much a sort of priest, whose function 
it was to exhort his flock to aim at “plain living and high 
thinking,’’ to encourage the weak-hearted, to advise the 
perplexed, and to reprove the erring. 

It is not easy for us to realise what a powerful effect the 
death of Jesus must have had upon the minds of his disciples. 
Firmly believing, in spite of his warnings to the contrary, 
that He came to establish a triumphant reign of the saints 
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upon earth, the immediate effect of his crucifixion must have 
been to produce consternation in their minds and to destroy 
for the moment their self-command and power of deliberate | 
thought. What restored their confidence was no doubt the 
recollection of the words of the Master, who had spoken in 
their uncomprehending ears of the necessity of suffering for 
the Kingdom of God, and the certainty of its ultimate victory. 
From the narrative of the striking events during the course of - 
the day of Pentecost (Acts 2 : 1 ff.) we learn that the enthusi- 
astic seeing and speaking, which had hitherto been confined | 
to individuals or to the inner circle of the disciples, was now ‘- 
for the first time experienced by a great multitude. There is 
little doubt that this significant event took place in Jerusalem | 
at the Feast of Pentecost, not many weeks after the death of | 
Jesus, and led to the foundation of the church at Jerusalem. 
Any direct influence of Stoicism on this Jewish-Christian 
church is out of the question, but matters are different in 
the case of the apostle Paul. Born of Jewish parents, whose 
tendency towards a strict observance of the Mosaic Law 
seems to have been only heightened by the careless life by - 
which they were surrounded in a Gentile commercial city like 
Tarsus, St. Paul had received through inheritance and up- 
bringing the best characteristics of the Semitic race: the 
deep sense of dependence upon and obligation towards God. 
To have peace with God was his highest aim and highest 
good. Yet he possessed a tenderness of feeling and a capacity 
for self-devotion, such as is rarely found among men of action. — 
The man who wrote the incomparable Hymn of Love in 
I Cor. 13 must have had an almost feminine tenderness of 
feeling; but he was not less distinguished by an energy of 
mind which made him the first great Christian theologian 
as well as the greatest religious teacher of the Christian faith. 
Tarsus, the native city of St. Paul, was not only a flourishing © 
commercial city, but also an important seat of Greek phi- 
losophy, especially of the Stoical school of thought. Several — 
famous teachers of that school came from Tarsus, among 
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others the teacher of Augustus, Athenodorus, who had also 
been of some service to Cicero when writing the De Officiis, 
and who is frequently mentioned by Seneca. After his 
return from Rome to his home in Tarsus, this Athenodorus 
exercised considerable political influence. He obtained from 
the Emperor a remission of taxes in the interests of his fellow- 
citizens, and for this was elevated by the grateful populace to 
the position of a hero, and celebrated in a yearly festival. 
Of such a celebrity of his own city the young Saul-Paul, as 
he was called in accordance with a Jewish custom, would 
be sure to hear and would no doubt learn something of his 
life and teaching. Moreover, he could obtain some knowledge 
of the Stoic philosophy of life without visiting the lecture 
rooms of the Stoic teachers, for it was set forth daily in the 
streets and market places by popular orators. At this time 
Stoicism was the form of religion affected by thoughtful 
men, for whom the old beliefs were a dead letter. That St. 
Paul was familiar with the leading Stoical ideas is manifest 
from the remarkable similarity between the phrasing of his 
epistles and the writings of Seneca. This fact however gives 
no countenance to the view that Paul borrowed from Seneca 
or Seneca from Paul: all that it proves is that both partici- 
pated in the Greek culture of their age, which was deeply 
imbued with Stoic conceptions. 

St. Paul was familiar with the Hellenistic-Jewish ‘“‘ Book of 
Wisdom,” written at Alexandria in the last century before 
Christ, as is proved by the numerous striking echoes of this 
book in the Pauline Epistles. In particular its influence is 
shown in his condemnation of heathenism and its idolatrous 
worship, and by the manner in which he interpreted scripture 
allegorically in terms of his Christian faith. This method can 
be traced back to the Jewish philosopher Aristobulus, who 
employed it in order to read into the books of Moses the 
spiritual conception of God which he had found in the Greek 
philosophers. The same method was employed by the Stoics 
in order to father their religious conceptions upon Homer, 
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and to reconcile in some degree the popular mythological 
beliefs with their own more enlightened views. It was from 
the Alexandrian-Jewish theology that St. Paul borrowed the 
allegorical method, which was transmitted by him to sub- 
sequent Christian teachers. Though it is now obsolete, or is 
only used for purposes of practical edification and instruction, 
it was in the age of St. Paul and for long after the only way 
in which the truth could be commended to minds who had 
not obtained a true conception of historical reality; and 
indeed it was a necessary condition of the creative power of 
the Christian religion. 

Seneca made use of the mystical conception of an in- 
dwelling of God in man in the interest of his ethical idealism, 
and St. Paul’s ethical, as distinguished from his religious 
view, is akin to the Stoic; but, whereas the realisation of the 
ideal of the Stoic was merely problematic, St. Paul finds it 
incarnated in Christ Jesus, and as progressively realised in 
the believing community, whose object is to become in actual 
moral life what they already are in their religious con- 
sciousness. 

By the end of the first century the great creative impulse 
of Christianity was well nigh spent, and the problem of the 
Church was to defend the faith against its opponents. This 
was no new phenomenon, for from the first the disciples of 
Christ were thrown into conflict with their own countrymen, 
and at every step in its progress Christianity has had to 
fight for its very existence. It was in the effort to defend 
the faith that a Christian theology was developed. Celsus, 
towards the end of the second century, anticipates almost all 
the objections which still reappear in modern criticisms of 
Christianity. In the Fourth Gospel there are whole chapters 
which reflect discussions between church and synagogue. A 
section of the church itself was dissatisfied with the apparent 
simplicity of the Gospel, and the later books of the New 
Testament are all occupied more or less with this dangerous 
movement, which threatened to split the Church from within. 
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As the Church widened its borders, it came to see that 
Christianity was the absolute religion, which had entirely 
superseded all other creeds. The struggle with the great 
Gnostic movement of the second century was largely brought 
about by the Christian teachers themselves, in their over- 
anxiety to claim for it the prestige of a higher philosophy. 
Only gradually did the Church come to realise that it had 
embarked on a hopeless task. Christianity is a religion, not 
a system of philosophy, and any attempt to assimilate it to 
a philosophy, ancient or modern, must be fatal to its power. 

/ This does not mean that there is no Christian theology, but 
it does mean that the true task of philosophy as regards 
=" is to prove its consistency with the eternal nature of 


"ae different was the method of St. Paul. The higher 
thought of Paganism had of itself reached a position some- 
=: similar to that occupied by Jewish monotheism, and 


could be turned against the popular beliefs. In his speech 
at Athens, St. Paul avails himself repeatedly of the current 
doctrines of Stoicism. He avoids the simple Theos, which to 
a Greek mind would have implied one god among many, 
and falls back on the philosophical to Theion. He makes use 
of the Stoical conceptions of the unity of the human race and 
of God’s nearness to all men; and quotes Cleanthes the Stoic 
poet as rightly saying that ‘‘ We too belong to His race’’ (Acts 
16:28). The philosophical language provided him, as the 
common language could not do, with forms of expression 
which were at least approximately true to his Christian 
thought. 

For centuries Hellenic thought had been seeking to dis- 
cover the truth which lies behind appearance; and the whole 
philosophical movement had its outcome in the Stoic hy- 
pothesis of a Logos—an immanent reason which was the 
ultimate reality. By alliance with the Alexandrian phi- 
losophy Christian thinkers were enabled to formulate the 
idea of an absolute religion. By the adoption of the idea of a 
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on modified no doubt, Christian theology obtained a 
wider range. The two books of the New Testament which 
bear traces of this influence are Hebrews and the Fourth 
Gospel. 

While Justin maintains that Greek philosophy, not less 
than the Jewish Law, has been a “schoolmaster to bring 
men to Christ,’’ he makes use of the Stoical doctrine that the 
germ of reason (sperma tou logou) is implanted in all men. 

In general, however, the early Gentile Apologists hold that 

hile real knowledge and a right life are possible for all men, 

so great is the influence of the “‘demons”’ in seducing men into’ 

a belief in polytheism and the practice of immorality that __ 
this possibility is seldom realised. One of the most powerful 
apologies for Christianity was made by Clement of Alexandria, 
who derived his main ethical ideas from Stoicism, though he 
protested against the doctrine of the Stoics, that “God, 
being corporeal, pervades all matter.’’ His definition of 
philosophy is virtually that of the Stoics: ‘‘I call philosophy,”’ 
he says, ‘‘the sum of doctrines which teach justice and piety, 
of which each school [except the Epicurean, which to him 
did not seem to be a genuine philosophy, ‘because it denies 
the providence of God’] furnishes a part’’ (Strom. i. 37). 
Clement, in fact, conceives of philosophy, after the manner — : 
of Seneca, as the practice of religion and virtue. Still 
philosophy “‘knows only in part, for all that it has clearly 
proclaimed are the doctrines of providence and of reward and 
punishment after death.”’ It is thus obvious that Clement 

has not reached a self-consistent theology; and it is not 
surprising that to the traditionalist he seemed to sacrifice 
religion to philosophy, while by the exponents of philosophy he 

was regarded as sacrificing philosophy to religion. Nothing 
short of a reconstruction of his whole theology could have met 


the attacks of both parties. Yet in his doctrine of Christ as - 


the Logos who is manifested in the person of Jesus Christ he 
to a great extent escapes from his tendency to confuse 
abstractions with truths. 
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PAUL AND THECLA 


By Davip F. Davigs, Bexley Hall, Kenyon College 


7 Tertullian in his treatise on Baptism, Chapter XVII, says: 
7 “But if the writings which wrongly go under Paul’s name 

claim Thecla’s example as a license for woman’s teaching and 
: ‘tele let them know that in Asia the presbyter who 
| composed that writing, as if he were augmenting Paul’s 
_ fame from his own store, after being convicted and confessing 
that he had done it from the love of Paul, was removed from 
his office.” 

The writing to which Tertullian refers is known as The 
Acts of Paul and Thecla. Tertullian’s treatise was written 
not later than the year 200. The book, Paul and Thecla, 
had at that time been in existence long enough to make a 
passing allusion to it intelligible. The book then dates from 
not later than the last quarter of the second century and 
perhaps earlier. 

It may be well first to give a brief outline of the story, and 
then go on to consider its import. 

I. The Story.—St. Paul was going from Pisidian Antioch to 

Iconium accompanied by Demas and Hermogenes, who are 

: unfavorably mentioned in the Second Epistle to Timothy. 
Onesiphorus, who resided at Iconium, had heard that Paul 
was coming and went out of the city to meet him. When he 
saw Paul he recognized him from the description which had 
been given by Titus. A description of the personal appear- 
ance of Paul is given by the author: ‘‘A man small in size, 
bald headed, bandy-legged, well built, with eye-brows meeting, 
rather long-nosed, full of grace.” 

Paul went to the house of Onesiphorus and taught the 
ascetic view of the Gospel to the people who had assembled 
there. The address is a series of beatitudes on asceticism 
and celibacy. 
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_ In an adjoining house lived Theocleia, who was apparently 
a widow, and her daughter Thecla, the heroine of the story, 
at that time seventeen years of age. She was of great beauty 
and was betrothed to a young man named Thamyris. Seated 
at a window where she could hear but not see Paul, she 
listened to his teaching. She was fascinated by the new 
doctrine. For three days she remained without food or 
sleep. (It is assumed that Paul with marvellous endurance 
continued his instruction for the same period.) 

Her mother became alarmed and, sending for Thymaris, 
she told him that Thecla had been bewitched, and begged 
him to go to her and break the spell of the magician Paul, 
and claim her for his wife. But he could not move her. 
Indeed she paid no attention to him, but was intent on the 
long-continued discourse of Paul. 

Thamyris then with the aid of Demas and Hermogenes had 
Paul arrested and brought before the governor, Castetios, 
who, after an examination, ordered Paul bound and put in 
prison until he could investigate the matter, as Felix had 
done in Caesarea. 

Thecla procured admission to the prison that night by 
bribery, and Paul continued his instructions to her. When 
it was discovered that she had bribed her way into the prison, 
Paul was scourged and banished from the city, and she was 
sentenced to be burned. The people assembled at the place 
of execution, and she was led forth. As she looked around 
she saw the Lord present in the form of Paul. The fagots 
were arranged, and ‘‘having made the sign of the cross, she 
went up on the fagots, and they lighted them; and though a 
great fire was blazing it did not touch her; for God having 
compassion on her made an underground rumbling, and a 
cloud overshadowed her, full of water and hail, and all that 
was in the cavity of it was poured out, so that many were in 
danger of death, and the fire was put out and Thecla was 
saved.” 

Paul in the meantime had left the city, and Onesiphorus 
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_ and his family had joined him at a place where they kept a 
fast. Thecla after her deliverance from the fire also joined 
Paul, and asked him for baptism, but he put her off. Then 
she and Paul went to Antioch. There one Alexander, be- 
coming enamored of her, tried to bribe Paul to give her to 
him. Paul replied that he did not know her. It almost 
seems that Paul abandoned her and was a coward; but the 
words may mean only that he disclaimed her as his wife. 
Yet it does not appear that he even attempted to protect 
her. Thecla vigorously resisted Alexander, and he com- 
plained to the governor, and she was sentenced to be thrown 

to the wild beasts. 
She was bound to a lioness, but the animal at once became 
tame. She was exposed the next day to bears and a very 
| fierce lion. But the faithful lioness was on hand and fought 

_ off the wild beasts. 
Thecla then said that it was time for her to wash herself, 
and she threw herself into a ditch full of water. She did 

this in the name of the Lord, and thus baptized herself. 

In the water were seals. ‘‘But the seals having seen the 
glare of the fire of lightning floated dead. And there was 
round her, as she was naked, a cloud of fire, so that neither 
could the wild beasts touch her, nor could she be seen naked.”’ 

After another miraculous deliverance from wild beasts the 
governor relented, and calling her to him asked for an expla- 
nation. She told him that she was protected by divine 
Providence. In short she preached her version of the Gospel 
to him, and it appears that she converted him to her faith. 
She was now released, and disguising herself in male attire, 
she went to Paul, who was then at Myra, and told him that 
she had been baptized. He commissioned her to preach the 
Gospel, and sent her to Iconium. 

The time consumed so far was about one year, and she 
was eighteen years old. She then went to Seleucia, where 
she lived seventy-two years in a cave, practicing severe 
asceticism, in fact living on herbs with water. She also 
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worked so many miracles of healing that the physicians ~ 
of the city whose practice was injured formed a plot against 
her. They employed men of the baser sort to assault her. 
There are two endings of the story. In the Grabe MS. it is 
said that the Lord spoke audibly to her: ‘‘Fear not, Thecla, © 
my true servant, for I am with thee.”’ He then opened the 
solid rock and she escaped and, in the language of the book, 
“the rock was straightway shut together, so that not even a 
joining appeared.”” The Grabe MS. makes her die at Seleucia 
at the age of ninety years. But another MS. makes her go 
to Rome to see Paul. But she was too late, for he had been 
put to death before she reached Rome. She was there but a 
short time before she also died, and she was buried ‘‘two or 
three stadia from the tomb of her master Paul.’ 

II. The Basts of Fact—Dr. John Gwinn has made a careful : 
investigation of all the data connected with the book and 
the tradition. He says that the book is certainly fiction, but : 
on the other hand the book has a basis of fact. Eusebius ; 
makes incidental allusion to Thecla. Athanasius is said to 
have written her life. Tertullian does not deny her existence. 7 
Jerome condemns the book, but he names her as a virgin ; 
saint. Gregory Nazianzen says that the monastery at 
Seleucia bore her name. Ambrose says that she was a 
virgin worthy to be ranked with Mary herself. And among 
others Theodore of Mopsuestia, Epiphanius, and Augustine 
refer to her. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that a virgin named Thecla, 
having been converted by the preaching of Paul, probably at 
Iconium, devoted herself to the Gospel, and having escaped 
martyrdom, lived and died in Seleucia. Harnack (Mission 
and Expansion, II. 73) says: “‘It is unlikely that the romancer 
simply invented this figure [Thecla]. There must have really 
been a girl converted by a Paul at Iconium, whose name was 
Thekla, and who took an active part in the Christian mission.”’ 

Many churches have been named for her, and it is said 
that there is a wide use of the name Thecla in Europe. The 
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his geography, and he is inaccurate in his political history. 
III. The Motive of the Author—tTertullian leaves the im- 
pression that the purpose of the book was to bring in the 
support of Paul to the view that a woman can baptize and 
preach. It is true that Paul does commission Thecla to 
“teach the word of God” but it does not appear that she 
administered baptism to any other person than herself. A 
/ careful: reading of the book does not support the view of 
Tertullian. The aim seems rather to extol virginity. Her 
fame rests on her steadfastness. Even the miracles reported 
= subservient to this. They were worked to protect her 


; only name of a saint (it is said) not recorded in the Scripture, 
~used in the Roman office for the dying, is Thecla. 

: But although Thecla was a real historical character, the 
book itself is a poor fiction. The author is not accurate in 


_ and to show that virginity is so pleasing to God that He will 
break in on the natural order with miraculous works to 
protect it. 

IV. The Features.—Although the book was proved to be a 
_ fiction, and the author deposed from the ministry, yet the 
inn lived on and continued to be read. And it lived because 

the people would not let it die. The book then can be taken 
| _as a fair expression of the common thought of that age. 
Now the two outstanding features of the book are asceticism 
and supernaturalism. The rest of this paper will be devoted 
to the consideration of supernaturalism. I recently came 
across a happy phrase to express the mental attitude of an 
age on a given subject. The phrase is ‘‘climate of thought.”’ 
I propose to consider two “climates of thought,” the second 
century and the present, on the subject of the supernatural. 
I shall try to make the treatment entirely objective and keep 
_my own views in the background. 

V. The Supernatural—By the supernatural is meant the 
immediate action of any superhuman being—God or angel or 
demon—in the historic process of the world. Or, stated in 
another way, it means that events take place in this world 
which are not the effects of any purely natural causes. 
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Now one of the characteristics of the second and subsequent 
early centuries is that there was practically no presumption 
against the supernatural. Events which were striking were 
at once attributed to some agency higher than man and than 
the ordinary forces of nature. 

The kind of miracles reported in the second century are 
visions, exorcisms, healings, and the raising of the dead. 
But it should be noted that no Church Father of the second 
century claims to have worked miracles, although some of 
them freely report miracles. Gibbon (Chap. XV) asks, ‘‘In 
the long series of ecclesiastical history does there exist a 
single instance of a saint asserting that he himself possessed 
the gift of miracles?’’ I may add that I have been unable to 
find in this century an instance of a Father asserting that he 
himself had personally witnessed a resurrection. 

It should also be noted that exorcisms, healings, and the 
raising of the dead were all equally supernatural. No dis- 
tinction was made between healing miracles and nature 
miracles. 

We can now look at the testimony. The story of Thecla, 
as we have seen, reported supernatural occurrences. Not 
only were the wild beasts rendered harmless, but she was 
protected by fire and water supernaturally sent, and the rock 
was supernaturally opened and closed to protect her from 
the ruffians of Seleucia. 

Irenaeus, about 180 A.D., whose great monument is his 
work Against All Heresies in five books, gives us this testi- 
mony in Book II, Chapter XXXII, § 4: ‘‘Those who are in 
truth Christ’s disciples, receiving grace from him, do in his 
name perform miracles, so as to promote the welfare of other 
men, according to the gift which each one has received from 
him. For some do certainly and truly drive out devils, so 
that those who have been cleansed from evil spirits frequently 
believe in Christ and join themselves to the Church. Others 
have foreknowledge of things to come; they see visions and 
utter prophetic expressions. Still others heal the sick by 
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laying their hands upon them and they are made whole. 
Yea, moreover, as I have said, the dead have been raised up 
and remained among us for many years.”’ But it is to be 
noted that although he fully believed that the dead had been 
| raised he does not say that he had witnessed such a miracle. 
: Minucius Felix, a little later, says in Chapter XXVII of 
his book Octavius that the demons were fallen angels and 
responded in the oracles and auguries, and that they were 
cast out by Christians. 

Tertullian, about 200 A.D., in his Apology, Chapters 
XXII f., says that the demons are fallen angels, that they 
mingle in the affairs of men, that they cause diseases, that 
the magicians use them, and yet that they confess in the 
presence of Christians that they are demons and not gods as 
the heathen thought, and that they are subject to Christ. 
In his De Spectaculis, Chapter X XVI, he says that a Christian 
woman went to a theatre and a demon at once took possession 
of her. He was cast out by a Christian who upbraided him 
for what he had done. The demon replied that he thought 
that he had a right to the woman, for he had found her in his 
own house. 

Origen, who is a little later than Tertullian, in his work 
against Celsus, the first pagan to write against Christianity, 
says that the Christians by prayer drove demons from men, 
from places, and even from animals. In Book II, Chapter 
XXIV, he says: ‘‘We have seen many persons freed from 
grievous calamities and from distractions of mind and mad- 
ness and countless other ills which could be cured neither by 
men nor devils.” 

_ The Apocryphal Gospels revel in nature miracles. . 

When we leave the second century the miracles rapidly 
increase. Schaff (History, III, p. 463) says that the number 
in the fourth century is larger than in the first three centuries 
combined. It was in the fourth century that miracles by 
relics began, and there is scarcely a limit to their number. 
The bones of St. Stephen, of which Augustine writes in the 
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twenty-second book of his City of God, were especially prolific. 
Gibbon (Chapter XXVIII) quotes a Spanish proverb: 
‘‘Whoever pretends that he has read all the miracles of St. 
Stephen, he lies.”’ 

I may remark in passing that the Protestant theory has 
been that after the death of the Apostles miracles gradually 
decreased in number until they finally ceased. Some writers — 
hold that they ceased with the death of the immediate 
disciples of the Apostles to whom the Apostles had given the 
power of working miracles, for the Apostles alone could 
impart that power. Others hold that they did not entirely 
cease until the conversion of Constantine. As a fact both 
these termini are artificial. The reports of miracles, so far 
from growing fewer, are more plentiful; and the attestation 
of the miracles of the fourth and fifth centuries is as good 
as for the miracles of the second and third centuries. The 
Roman Catholic theory is that miracle-power is a permanent 
endowment of the Church. 

Coming back to the second century, it should be noted 
that the belief was as general among the pagans as among the 
Christians. Celsus no more doubted the fact of miracles 
than did Origen who replied to him. I cite one instance. 
Celsus, as reported in Origen’s book, believed that Aesculapius 
continued to reappear in bodily form ‘“‘healing, doing good, © 
and foretelling the future.”’ 

The miracles of Vespasian belong to the first century, but 
they illustrate the common sentiment. Tacitus in Book V 
of his History relates that Vespasian, while in Alexandria, 
healed by his touch a blind man and another who was lame 
in his hand. He then went into the temple of Serapis and 
there saw the apparition of Basilides who at that moment 
was confined by sickness at a place eighty miles distant from 
Alexandria. 

Eusebius in his History, Book V, Chapter V, gives an 
account of the miracle of the ‘‘ Thundering Legion.”” Marcus 
Aurelius was on a campaign against the Germans and the 
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Sarmatians. His army suffered intensely from heat and 
thirst. The Melitene legion which was largely composed of 
Christians knelt and prayed for deliverance. The prayer 
was at once answered. A thunder-storm broke on them, 
the lightning scattered the enemy, and the rain refreshed the 
Roman army. 

The notes of McGiffert in his edition of Eusebius are 
valuable, and from them I take the following: ‘‘ Eusebius 
here uses the words, ‘it is reported’—his usual formula when 
he is not quite certain of the facts.” 

Dion Cassius attributes the occurrence to the conjurations 
of an Egyptian magician, Arnuphis, who was with the army. 
Capitolinus attributes it to the prayers of the emperor. 
‘“‘The emperor himself expresses his view upon a coin which 
represents Jupiter as hurling lightning against the bar- 
barians.”’ 

Now it is noticeable that all these explanations refer the 
occurrence to a supernatural cause. It is a historical fact 
that the Roman army was rescued from a dangerous situation 
by the sudden appearance of a thunder-storm. But it is 
not so certain that the deliverance came through the prayers 
of the Christian soldiers, and it is certain that the Melitene 
legion was called the ‘‘thundering legion’’ as early as Nero, 
if not Augustus. 

One other instance can be cited. This is perhaps the best 
representation of pagan opinion on the subject of the super- 
natural. I refer to the Life of Apollonius of Tyana in 
Cappadocia, written by Philostratus at the request of Julia, 
the empress of Sulpicius Severus. She died however before 
the book was published in 217 A.D. Philostratus claimed 
that he derived the materials from a Life written by Damis 
who was a companion of Apollonius. But the truth of the 
statement is questioned. 

Apollonius was certainly a historical character. He is 
mentioned by Origen (Contra Celsum, Book VI, Chapter XLI) 
as a famous magician. He was born about the first year of 
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our era, and lived about one hundred years. He studied — 
medicine and philosophy. Supernatural manifestations pre- 
ceded his birth. He soon displayed supernatural power and 
knowledge. He healed the sick in numberless instances. 
He went to India and learned the mysteries of the Brahmans. 
He returned and continued his marvellous work. He raised — 
to life a dead girl whose body was being carried to burial. 
He went to Rome and met the emperors Vespasian and Titus. 
He finally died, but he returned to remove the doubts of a 
young man who had become skeptical. 

I am not now concerned with the truth or error of these 
representations. The book appealed to the sentiments of 
that time in pagan circles, and it is thus an indication of the 
character of that “‘climate of thought.’’ That was the kind 
of a book the empress Julia wished. We may think that the 
stories are silly, but the people of that time did not think 
them silly. 

From this review we see that the men of that time not 
only had no difficulty with the supernatural but thoroughly 
believed in it and expected its manifestation. And this was 
as true of the educated as of the uneducated. Tacitus could | 
soberly report the miracles of Vespasian in Alexandria. 
Dion Cassius believed that a magician could produce a 
thunder-storm, which refreshed the Romans and discomfited 
the barbarians. Celsus the philosopher could place the 
miracles of the magicians in comparison with those of our 
Lord. The belief was practically universal, and if such a 
belief is superstitious then the superstition was a mark of 
the age. 

VI. Let us now look at the mental attitude of the present 
age toward the supernatural. 

The prominent feature is the pronounced presumption 
against any manifestation of the supernatural. This is a 
fact of observation, and it is not clear that there is anything 
to be gained for the Christian faith by ignoring it. Lecky in 
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is that the progress of civilization produces invariably a 
certain tone and habit of thought which makes men recoil 
from miraculous narratives with an instinctive and immediate 
-repugnance, as if they were essentially incredible, inde- 
pendently of any definite arguments and in spite of dogmatic 
teaching.” That there is such a presupposition is seen in 
-_ our instinctive attitude toward the cures wrought by Christian 
Science and other healing cults. It is altogether probable 
that in many cases the cures are real, and the same can be 

; said of the cures wrought by the Virgin of Lourdes. But 
_ is it not the case that we assume without investigation that 
_the cures are not supernatural and that they can be accounted 
for by purely natural causes, whatever the natural causes 
may be? Is it not also the case that, so strong is this pre- 
sumption, we are not at all inclined to take the trouble to 
investigate modern miracles, and that we assume at once 
_ either that the event was not a miracle or that the report is 

inaccurate? I do not say that this presumption is well or ill 
founded. I am simply calling attention to the fact that there 
‘is such a presumption, and that it is a feature of the present 

“‘climate of thought.” 

In this day we make a sharp distinction between miracles of 
healing and nature miracles, as, for example, raising the dead, 
or controlling the forces of nature by a word or the sign of the 
cross. The fact of the healings is in many cases admitted, 
but they are assigned to natural causes, although these causes 

are not fully understood. The nature miracles which cannot 
be explained by any known forces of nature are generally 
denied. But in the second century this distinction was not 
drawn. Any marvel was a miracle, and every miracle was 
regarded as the direct act of a superhuman being—God or 
an angel or a demon. 

The explanation of the modern presumption against 
miracles is that it grows out of the observation of the uni- 
- formity of nature’s laws. It will be noticed that this is 
entirely empirical in its origin and is not a first principle of 
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thought. Lotze says: ‘“‘The uniformity of nature is a 
necessary postulate of all scientific reasoning, but it is not a 
necessity of thought.’’ Rashdall in the book, Contentio 
Veritatis, says that a miracle is a violation of the uniformity 
of nature, but it is not a violation of the law of causation. 
If it were a violation of the law of causation, the presumption 
would be grounded in the laws of thought; but as a fact it is 
grounded in experience, and hence it can be removed by 
experience. 

But here is the presumption and science must make it. 
Science must assume that all physical events are the results of 
purely natural forces. Acting on this presumption science is 
constantly enlarging the domain of the natural, and reducing 
that of the miraculous in history. This presumption is 
characteristic of this age, and it places this age in marked 
contrast with the second century. 


Many questions suggest themselves, but they are excluded 
by the plan of this paper as well as by a lack of time. I may, 
however, be permitted to make one additional remark, and I 
= make this remark also in the role of a reporter, although I 
am in full accord with the purpose of it. 

The remark is that the periods of the vigorous life and 
activity of the Church have always been characterized by a 
firm and practical belief in the supernatural. This was the 
case in the early ages of the Church and also in the thirteenth 
century which saw the early enthusiasm of the preaching 
Friars. G. G. Coulter, the editor of the Autobiography of 
Salimbene, says, in an article in the Hibbert Journal, that the 
Friars were the greatest of all Church reformers during the 
first fifteen centuries, and we know in what a supernatural 
atmosphere the first friars lived. 

Leslie Stephen in his History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century has pointed out the relation of the 
Wesleyan Revival to English Deism. The Deists were 
rationalists. They denied the supernatural in the past as 
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well as in the present. Some of them even anticipated some 
of the results of modern Biblical Criticism. Wesley came 
forward and, so far from answering the Deists, practically 
ignored them. He was far from rationalism, for he admitted 
that the Christian faith does not rest on reasoning but on the 
demonstration of the power of the Spirit. He preached a 

supernatural religion. He told men that if they submitted to 
the Lord, they would receive a supernatural power of a holy 
life. They did submit in many cases, and found that he had 

_ spoken the truth. 

The Oxford Movement was likewise characterized by an 
insistence on supernaturalism. The leaders told the people 
= if they would make a faithful use of the services of the 
Church they would receive not only the benefit of the in- 
struction of the Church but also a real spiritual force to 
strengthen their souls to resist evil and to do good; and 
men found by experience that the doctrine is true. 

- On the other hand, the periods when the Church has been 
marked by rationalism have been the most sterile. Leslie 
- Stephen has pointed out, what was well known before, that 
‘the great apologists of the eighteenth century were as ration- 
_alistic in their temper as the Deists; and we know that this 
was one of the most fruitless periods in the history of the 
English Church. It is not known that Bishop Butler con- 
verted one Deist by means of his Analogy, although he may 
have saved some persons from drifting into Deism. He also 
wrote ponderous and unlistenable sermons which serve as a 
‘mental gymnasium for the exercise of the intellects of theo- 
logical students, but it is not known that they did anything 


- to turn back the awful tide of godlessness and degradation in 


his time. What saved England was the Wesleyan revival. 
We may think that belief in the supernatural is superstition. 
But it is not safe for the soul’s health to go from the extreme 
of superstition to the extreme of rationalism. James Freeman 
Clarke, a Unitarian, in his book, Orthodoxy: Its Truths and 
its Errors (page 74), says: ‘‘There is a story in Goethe of a 
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statue of iron and silver with veins of gold. The fire licked 
out the gold veins of the Colossus and it remained standing a 
little while; but when at last the tenderest filaments had 
been licked out, the image crushed together and fell in a 
shapeless, miserable heap. So when the tongue of criticism 
shall have eaten out the supernatural elements of the Gospel 
narrative, the heroic figure will fall, as it has already fallen in 
Renan’s construction, into an amorphous mass of unhistoric 
rubbish.” 
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THE NICENE THEOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 
By GitBert LEE Pennock, Oxford College, Oxford, 


The commemoration of the sixteen hundredth anniversary 
of the Council of Nicea in many of our churches this year gives 
occasion for a re-examination of the central theological 
positions formulated there and for an appraisal of their value 
for our present religious needs. The essential thing in the 
Nicene theology, upon which, rather than upon the total 
mass of doctrines and controversies of the Council and the 
century following it, our attention should be concentrated, 
is its doctrine of the relation of Christ to God. This doctrine 
is summed up in the phrases which distinguish the Nicene 
Creed from its predecessors: ‘‘Of the same substance” (or 
essence), ‘‘being of one substance with the Father,” “‘be- 
gotten, not made.”’ It was over these terms that the contro- 
versy then and later was waged. The terms assert an 
identity between God the Father and Jesus Christ. The 
underlying ideas which the creed sought to set forth and to 
preserve for the Church are these: That God is knowable— 
we know him in Jesus Christ, who is not just man raised to 
‘deity, nor some being higher than man but less than God, 
but is God’s very self, the manifestation of his innermost 
nature and being. It is because he zs very God that Jesus 
Christ is able to save men and is worthy of being worshipped 
_ by them. 

It scarcely needs to be said that all this seems to many 
liberally minded religious people of our day to be remote from 
the central things of religion. The whole Nicene theology is, 
openly or tacitly, rejected or subordinated by many who : 
plead for a Christianity adapted to the needs of the day. _ 
~The following may be taken, I believe, as a fair statement of 
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an attitude somewhat widely — We don’t know what 
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God is like, probably could not know if we tried. We don’t 
know whether Jesus Christ was God or not—we are rather 
inclined to think that he was not,—but we do know that he 
gave some ethical teachings, which if carried out, not so 
much literally as in their implications, would make men 
better and happier. We cannot get men to agree on beliefs 
about God and Christ, perhaps we can get them to agree on 
a program of human welfare on the basis of the ethical 
teachings of Jesus. Let us therefore discard creeds and 
dogmas and get to work. Let us have a religion without 
creeds and practically without a theology. Let us all go in 
for the social gospel. 

Let me make it plain that I have no quarrel with the social 
gospel as a set of economic, social and political measures. 
With most of the specific measures I am in hearty sympathy. 
Further, it may be said that there is no question that religion 
has clear ethical implications, and since ethics in our day is 
largely social ethics it would follow that the ethical impli- 
cations of Christianity are, substantially at least, those of 
what is called the social gospel. 

But ethics and religion, however intimately connected they 
are, are not one and the same thing. Activity on behalf of 
measures of human welfare is not religion, unless that activity 
be related to other things which are distinctively religious. 
Nor is the social gospel a gospel unless it is linked up with 
the other things which made the gospel. The gospel was a 
gospel ,because it promised redemption, because it assured 
men that God would cooperate and would do for men what 
men could not do of and for themselves. The gospel was for 
early Christians Jesus Christ himself, not what he taught. 
This is still the true meaning of the gospel. What Jesus 
Christ taught derives its significance, for Christians, from 
what he was and is. He 7s always for Christians more than 
what he said. Dr. Fosdick is profoundly true when he says, 
““If you try to keep Jesus as an ethical teacher only, you lose 
him as an ethical teacher.” 
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That much of the propaganda for the social gospel has a 
decided anti-theological bias is abundantly evident from the 
books and articles of those who are its spokesmen. Some 
- would seem content even to surrender belief in God and to 
confine themselves entirely to man and nature. A good case 
_might be made for the proposition that neither the funda- 
: mentalist nor the modernist is the real menace to religion in 
_ our day, but the enthusiast for the social gospel who has for 
theology and definite religious belief a slighting and con- 
7 temptuous attitude. He is a menace because the things 
which he affirms, as distinct from the things which he denies 
or slights, are so attractive intrinsically and so in line with 
_ the deep desires of our time and with what is left of idealism, 
that men are likely to be carried away by them and to lose 
those other goods which he little values. In this paper I 
shall attempt to show that there is a closer relation between 
the social gospel and the Nicene theology than has often 
been supposed to exist. 
It will be necessary, first of all, to show that the social 
gospel divorced from theology and strong religious belief is a 
| delective and inadequate form of religion. Against a social 
- gospel which turns its back upon theology in general, and 
‘eau upon the Nicene theology, three charges may be 
brought. First, it cannot be considered an adequate presen- 
tation of the Christian religion; second, it is incapable, with- 
out a theology, of satisfying men permanently as a religion; 
third, it can only fail in the accomplishment of its own 
ethical and social ideals. 

First, then, this social gospel with an anti-theological bias 
cannot be considered an adequate presentation of the Chris- 
tian religion. That this is true if by ‘“‘the Christian religion”’ 
“we mean historic Christianity as represented by the churches 
will scarcely need to be argued. Even a most superficial 
knowledge of the history of Christianity will show the great 
‘part played by theological ideas and beliefs. By far the 

greater part of Christian people still value highly the idea of 
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orthodoxy. It is only in liberal Protestant circles and among 
those who stand outside the churches that it is said that a 
Christian is free to believe about God and Christ as he 
pleases. Whatever may be said about the worth of this 
liberal attitude in and of itself, there can be no doubt that 
it has not been at any time in the past the attitude of historic 
Christianity. In a sense, the Christian religion and church 
began with a confession of faith, a creed if you will,—in 
Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi, ‘‘Thou art the 
Christ.”” A large part of the history of the church is taken 
up with the church’s attempts to formulate its doctrines and 
beliefs more clearly. I am not debating the question as to 
whether or not the church was mistaken in placing so much 


out that such has been the case, and that had there been no 
such emphasis the church would have been a very different 
thing from the organization that we actually know. Religion 
there would have been, no doubt, but it would not have been 
the Christian religion as we know it. In the same way, the 
future will not be without religion, if the plea for a non- 
theological social gospel should prevail, but it would not be 
the Christian religion as we have known it in the past and 
have it to-day. 

If it be objected that while this is true historically it may 
also be charged that historical Christianity is not real Christi- 
anity (a statement frequently made in our days), the answer 
is that what Christianity actually is can be known only in 
terms of what it has shown itself to be. The whole trend of 
modern thought is to define a thing, not in terms of abstract 
essence, but in terms of its genesis and factual manifestations 
of itself. 

_ Instill another respect the advocates of an anti-theological 
social gospel seem to me to be mistaken. The attempt is 
frequently made to separate the religion of Jesus from the 
religion about Jesus, and the social gospel is often presented 


as the real religion of Jesus, therefore true Christianity. ~ 


While undoubtedly such a distinction between the religion of 
_ Jesus and the religion about Jesus can be made, the assertion 
that the social gospel is the real religion of Jesus misrepresents 
his mind. Out of the total mass of Jesus’ teaching the ethical 
- element is selected and is then presented as if it were the 
whole of his teaching. To anyone who gives his attention 
to the whole of the evidence (and I mean the evidence as 
sifted by modern historical scholarship) it is clear that the 
chief concern of Jesus was with religion. Religion, to be 
sure, he interpreted ethically, as the Hebrew prophets had 
done before him; but, important as his ethical teaching is, it 
is logically simply the corollary of his religious teaching. His 
whole conception of brotherhood, for example, and the 
resulting standards of conduct, rest upon his theology of the 
Father-God, and lose their meaning if divorced from it. 
His supreme social ideal, the kingdom of God, is an ideal of 
human relationships wholly conformed to the divine will. 
Many of those who seek to draw, often correctly, the impli- 
cations for modern conditions of his principle, ‘‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’’ forget the connection: ‘‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God. ... This is the first and great 
commandment. The second is like unto it: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.”” Much nearer to a correct under- 
standing of the mind of Christ than those interpreters who 
overlook his theology is Glover when he contends that the 
great problem Jesus faced in his teaching was to get his 
contemporaries to rethink their idea of God. It was because 
their ideas of God were small and mean that their morals 
were unsatisfactory. The first step in the improvement of 
moral and social relations was to get a better and truer idea 
a God. 

Still another factor to be reckoned with in ascertaining 
what the religion of Jesus really was is his self-consciousness, 
the principles which seem to have ruled his life, and the claims 
he made upon his followers as regards their attitude towards 
himself. To make this concrete: I do not recall ever having 
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and social teacher an exposition of the gospel narratives of 
the baptism and temptation. Yet I should be willing to 
stake any reputation I might have for historical scholarship 
on maintaining that here we have one of the most indubitably 
genuine parts of the gospel narrative, the only bits of genuine 
autobiography which the gospels contain. This narrative 
shows us one for whom God is the supreme reality, the one 
thing most surely known; one whose whole conception of 
right conduct is the doing of God’s will. The baptism was 
for Jesus a great mystical experience: in it he received the 
illumination of the mystic, in it he came, as the mystics 
always assert that they do, into immediate contact with God. 
Now for a man who has had a great mystical experience all 
questions of material welfare, whether for himself or for 
others, sink into secondary place. The supreme question, 
for himself and for others, is that of right relations with God 
and of the means of attaining to God. That this was the 
case with Jesus becomes still clearer when we study the 
narrative of the temptation, which both in the gospel order 
and of psychological necessity immediately follows. At the 
baptism he had become certain, with that irrefutable and 
indubitable inner certitude of the mystic, that he was the 
Son of God, the Messiah. His temptation is not to doubt 
that fact: it is the facing of the issues and consequences of it. 
In the struggle in the wilderness he formulated the principles 
which were to guide his life and work in view of the fact that 
he was the Son of God. Read in that light this account, 
given by Jesus in symbolical form, gives the clue to the 
interpretation, not only of his teaching, but of the whole 
course of his life and conduct. 

No one who has ever grasped the meaning of the baptism 
and temptation for Jesus, or has observed how throughout the 
whole of his ministry he lived and acted in accordance with 
the experience which came to him at the baptism and the 
decisions he reached in the temptation, can ever agree that 


seen in any book which presents Jesus simply as an ethical 
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he was a teacher of a code of ethics and nothing else. He 
gives himself to human welfare: yes, but man’s supreme 
welfare is right relation to God. He heals the sick: yes, but 
in so doing he is destroying the kingdom of God’s adversary 
and enlarging the bounds of God’s kingdom. He refuses to 
settle quarrels about the equitable distribution of property; 
he constantly warns men not to set their hearts on earthly 
treasures. He will have nothing to do with the political 
controversies of his day. He is, in short, almost everything 
that the modern social reformer is not. Furthermore, he 
-made demands upon his followers which no mere prophet or 
social reformer would have dared to make. To those who 
knew him best his personality was an enigma, and they came 
before long to assign him to another class than that of prophet 
or teacher. Nor must we overlook the fact that the one thing 
of which his followers were most sure afterward was that he 
had risen from the dead. All this must be taken into con- 
sideration if we are to attempt to answer the question: 
What was the religion of Jesus? 
It ought, then, to be clear that a creedless social gospel 
cannot claim to represent the Christian religion, either as 
that religion has manifested itself historically or as it appeared 
in its Founder. Nor can it in the nature of the case perma- 
nently satisfy men as a religion. It might almost be said 
that it is a proposed substitute for religion, and no substitute 
can permanently satisfy those who want the real article. 
It cannot satisfy as a religion because it is false to the 


Be seid of religion. Any student of the psychology of 


religion knows that one of the essential elements of religion has 
always been belief, the beginnings at least of a theology. 
Indeed Tylor in his “Primitive Culture’’ went so far as to 
propose as the minimal definition of religion ‘“‘belief in 
spiritual beings.’’ Belief, it is true, is not theology, and it 
may range all the way from almost nothing to practically 
the whole of religion; but it could fairly be maintained that 
the higher a religion is the stronger and more clearly formu- 
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The question of belief lies deep at the heart of religion for 
most Christian people. Of the greater Christian communions 
only the Baptists and the closely related Disciples are un- 
accustomed to the use of creeds, especially the Apostles’ 
and Nicene creeds. Without a creed most Christian people 
feel that they would be left unsupported and insecure, that 
the way would be left open for strange and wrong ideas to 
gain entrance. They feel that what is being presented to 
them in the guise of religion by many preachers of the social 
gospel lacks something which is essential to religion as they 
understand it. They are willing to codperate with other 
people who are not Christians in enterprises looking for the 
betterment of the conditions of human life, but they are by no 
means convinced that engaging in such enterprises 7s religion. 
I am inclined to believe that a prime reason for the slow 
acceptance of the principles of the social gospel on the part 
of many conservative church people is the unwise stressing 
by its preachers of the statement that anyone who works for 
such things is a good Christian, no matter what his theological 
_ beliefs may be. The preacher of the social gospel would do 
well to learn that even though he may consider theology and 
creed to be unimportant, it will do his cause no good to say 
this openly and promiscuously. Nor will he long succeed in 
satisfying people if he claims that the whole of religion is to 
be found in right ethical and social conduct. 

For there is a hunger of the human heart for God, a hunger 
which found its classic expression in Augustine’s great phrase, 
“For thyself hast thou made us, O God, and our hearts are 
restless till they find their rest in thee.’””’ Humanity can never 
be the god of men who have the religious impulse strongly 
developed, and the only god that many preachers of the 
social gospel are offering is humanity. Humanity is too 
ar | frail and imperfect, too much in need of redemption by some- 

thing stronger than humanity, to be able to satisfy the 
religious needs of men. When the servant of humanity has 
‘Spent his strength and sees, no matter what he has accom- 
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plished, still vastly more to be done; when, wearied by 
constant strife and discouraged by frequent defeats and 
_ (what is harder to bear) by the indifference of those whom he 
strives to help, he seeks refreshment of spirit, whither shall 
- he turn?—to the humanity for which he has spent himself 
and by which he has been defeated? Only by communion 
with a power higher than human can he renew his strength 
and enthusiasm. And, too, he finds by and by that no matter 
how much may be done in the way of improving housing and 
wages and conditions of labor, and in the creation of a better 
social and economic order, the hearts of men are still un- 
satisfied. Then he realizes the depth of Jesus’ words in 
answer to the tempter: ‘“‘Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
_3, Consider the facts. If the conditions of human life to-day 
_ be compared with those of Jesus’ day, it will be seen that 
what men enjoy to-day far exceeds the dream of any man of 
_hisday. Weall have better houses, more food, more healthful 
conditions of living, a juster social and political order, less 
: oppression. No social or industrial or political wrongs of our 
_ day can compare with the common wrongs of those days. 
_And yet are men any better satisfied? Unrest is general, 
the hearts of men are bitter. That will continue to be the 
case so long as the thoughts of men are set chiefly on the 
- acquisition of more material goods and the betterment of the 
_ external conditions of life. Every want satisfied creates new 
wants and a keener sense of the lack of the things yet desired. 
_ “ Beware of covetousness, for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
“pesca of the things which he possesseth.’”’ Have the 


preachers of the social gospel who despise theology considered 
the meaning of the fact that parallel with their emphasis on 
social ethics and the acquiring of material goods for ever 
larger groups of people has gone a growth in mysticism? 
Religion driven out in one quarter returns in another. And 
the mysticism of our day, whether or not it uses the terms of 
the Nicene theology, ordinarily gives to Jesus Christ the 


place that that theology gives him. 
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The third thing I maintain as regards this creedless and 
anti-theological social gospel is that it can only fail in the 
attempt to accomplish its own aims and ideals unless it allies 
itself with a theology which has a deep hold on the hearts of 
men. A great moral and social movement needs the driving 
power of belief, particularly of religious belief. Sociologists, 
almost without exception, call attention to belief as one of 
the great social forces. Some preachers of the social gospel, 
Rauschenbusch and Ellwood for instance, see this clearly. 
Ellwood says: “If there is one thing which the scientific 
study of social life has revealed clearly, it is the power of 
religion over the social and personal life of man; and we 
have no right to assume that man will be able to dispense with 
it in the future. Science has discovered no substitute for 
religion as a spring of social idealism.’”” _Rauschenbusch even 
went so far as to write ‘‘A Theology for the Social Gospel.”’ 

It is also to be remembered that the ethics of the social 
gospel is derived from Jesus. But, as I have already pointed 
out, the ethics of Jesus is inseparable from the religion of 
Jesus. Any fair study of the teachings of the Hebrew 
prophets reveals the same thing. In Hebrew prophetism 
each ethical advance either followed or went along with an 
advance in the thought of God. The new ethical demands 
were made on the basis of‘a new conception of God and of 
his will for men. No prophet thought for a moment of setting 
up a code of ethics and expecting it to work itself. He first 
made men see God more clearly, and then bade them trans- 
form their conduct in accordance with their new belief in 
God. So it was in the case of Jesus. The great theme of 
his preaching was the kingdom of God. This has been seized 
upon in our day and proclaimed as a great social principle. 
So it is, undoubtedly, but it is a social conception which has a 
religious conception at its center. It is the kingdom of God, 
and it loses both its meaning and its power if God be left out. 
In Jesus’ thinking, the only way that men could come into 
right relations with each other was for them to come into 
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right relations to God. A circle can be made only by de- 
scribing it about acenter. All efforts at human welfare which 
take humanity alone into consideration are, from Jesus’ 
point of view, mere tinkering. God must be the center of 
perfect human relationships. 
When one attempts to define more clearly what Jesus 
meant by the kingdom of God, it becomes apparent that 
what he had in mind is the logical carrying out of the impli- _ 
cations of his clear vision of God as Father. God is to be 
king in the sense in which a father is king over his family, 
and the relationship of men to each other is to be that of 
members of a family owning the authority of a common 
father. ‘‘Christianity,’’ says Ellwood, “‘has taken the sympa- 
thies and sentiments natural to the family group and given 
them a humanity-wide expansion.”’ In short, one may say 
that in the thought of Jesus ethics must take three parties into 
consideration: self, neighbor and God. This means that if 
the social gospel, meaning thereby the social and ethical 
implications of Jesus’ teaching, is ever to accomplish its 
aims and ideals, it must base itself, as Jesus based his teaching, 
upon religious convictions. 
Jesus was, as a recent Scotch writer puts it, a realist. As 
a realist he saw that it is impossible with a humanity such as 
ours, moved by the ordinary motives of human life, for men to 


: live in truly ethical and social relations. Human nature itself 
Bag be transformed before this shall become possible. For 
him, our unethical relations are the result of sin, and his 
first word in proclaiming the kingdom of God was “‘ Repent!”’ 
Further, the more one studies his teaching, the clearer it 

; becomes that he did not expect the kingdom of God to come 
into being by human effort alone. The most men can do 

_ is to codperate with God, to make conditions ready for God’s 
activity. Only God can break the power of sin which 
enthralls men and makes their conduct and relationships un- 
righteous. Religion as he conceived it was redemptive. 
_ And the remarkable thing about it is that he unquestionably 
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thought of himself as the means of redemption. The Chris- 
tian church accepted his view of himself as the agent of 
redemption; it claimed then and has always continued to 
claim that his view of himself was correct. Furthermore, it 
has held that he is able to redeem, not because he taught 
certain truths or provided an example to men, but because of 
what he was and is. In the final analysis, said the church, 
only God can save; but Jesus does redeem and save, Getees 
he must be God. 

After this prolonged analysis of the defective and in- 
adequate nature of the creedless and anti-theological social 
gospel as a religion, allow me to present briefly, at the risk | 
of seeming dogmatic, what seems to me to be the remedy. 

Religiously, I find the Nicene theology essential if I am to 
do justice to my own experience of God and to the collective : 
experience of the Christian church throughout the centuries. 
That theology, in spite of its intellectual difficulties, which I _ 
keenly realize, is the only formulation of the belief in God 
which takes all the factors into consideration. I simply 
state this without attempting to defend it—to defend it 
would take another paper as long as this, and besides would — 


distract attention from the fundamental idea I am trying to 
present in this paper. Ethically, I approve of the principles © 


and aims of what I have called the social gospel, but I cannot 
accept it as a substitute for religion, nor can I see any hope 
of accomplishing those aims and ideals without the power of 
religion. Would it not seem then that the reasonable thing. 
is to combine the two? Neither, taken separately, will meet 
the religious needs of our day. The two combined—at least | 
when the real significance of the Nicene theology is realized— 
do satisfy those needs, and the combination affords hope for. 
the future accomplishment of the ethical aims of the social 
gospel. 

It may be said that, granting the argument formerly 
advanced that the social program needs the driving power of 


belief behind it, it might be a matter of indifference which 
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belief is actually held. There is a measure of truth in this. 
That i is, individuals may hold any kind of religious belief, or 
none at all, and still give themselves unremittingly and whole- 
heartedly to the service of mankind. But those are the 
exceptional individuals. What is needed is something that 
will serve for the vast mass of ordinary humanity as well as 
for those exceptional individuals. A Bertrand Russell may 
believe that there is no God and that nature is not only 
indifferent to human values but actually hostile, grinding 
them to powder; and yet may serve his fellow men with rare 
devotion and commend that service in words among the 
saddest and most eloquent in the English language. But 


; what conclusion does the average man draw if he once becomes 


convinced that there is no God, no life after death, or even 
if his belief while not extinguished utterly yet burns but 
dimly? Well, the answer to that is to be found in the morals 
of our time, on account of which so many people both within 
the churches and outside them are troubled and alarmed. 


hedonistic philosophy of life, and for the greater part of 
men gross hedonism at that. The vogue of the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam has coincided with the relaxing of the 
hold of Christian beliefs. The exceptional Chinese, who is a 
thoroughgoing Confucianist, may show zeal for the welfare 
of others, but it is hardly accidental that the Chinese people 
have conspicuously lacked the social and humanitarian 
impulse. Individual polytheists may be converts to the 
social gospel, but the mass of them have no interest in it. 
In short, it is an absurdity of which no intelligent man ought 


_ Historically, the practical conclusion has always been a 


to be guilty to say that it makes no difference what one 


believes, if when that statement is made he is thinking of the 
mass of men rather than of the exceptional individual. Let 
the words of an eminent sociologist add their weight to what 
I have just said. Professor Ross in his ‘Principles of 
Sociology’’ gives a remarkable argument for Christian 
missions, in the course of which he says: ‘‘ Nothing is falser 
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than the assumption that each of the backward peoples has 
a religion suited to it and with which it is happier than it 
would be with any other. . . . The fact is that the value 
differences between religions is enormous. Some religions 
chime with men’s deepest needs, while others flout them. 
Some embody men’s highest aspirations, while others embody 
his animal impulses. Some draw people upwards, while 
others hold them back.”’ 

In the light of all this I am ready now to make the state- 
ment which is fundamental to this paper. There is no other 
theology which is fully and logically consistent with the 
social passion and idealism of our day than the Nicene 
theology. The social ethics which contains the best that 
our generation has to offer to the world flows naturally out of 
and receives its strongest confirmation from the conception 
of God which is embodied in the Nicene Creed, and is itself 
the natural offspring of the Christian conception of God and 
man. It is only by leaping over an intellectual barrier that 
one who holds any other creed can justify his passion for 
humanity. Bertrand Russell, keen logician that he is, is 
logically inconsistent in caring for and spending himself for 
human values if there is no universe and if nature is hostile to 
human values. The same is true of most of those who profess 
the religion of natural science. The deist can in logical 
consistency follow only a cold code of personal ethics. The 
Jew’s social passion is in the final analysis merely obedience 
to the commands of a transcendent God, a glorified and 
moralized Oriental despot. As I see it, the choice must be 
made, if one is to be logically consistent, between pure 
humanitarianism and the Nicene theology, and I have already 
spoken at length of the inadequacy of mere humanitarianism. 

The Nicene conception of God gives men ample justification 
for spending themselves in the service of humanity, indeed 
condemns him who holds that theology and yet fails to serve 
mankind. For note what it gives us: In Jesus Christ, it 
assures us, we see God in his essential nature. Christ is not 
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a prophet who came among men, not a teacher speaking 
merely words of human wisdom: he is God’s very self. 
That means that God himself cares so much for human beings 
and human welfare that he came among us; that he does not 
simply give us commands, but is present to help us, to redeem 
us, to give us power to become the sons of God and to establish 
a real brotherhood of men. What a powerful backing and 
incentive that supplies for our social gospel! And no other 
belief is thoroughly consistent with that social and humani- 
tarian idealism. Browning’s great words come to mind: 

The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 


So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 

So, through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, ‘‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for thee!”’ 


In conclusion, allow me to sum up in the old form of theses 
the argument I have advanced in this paper: 

1. The ethico-social idealism of our day, which I have 

called the social gospel, fails because of ignoring and slighting 
fundamental religious needs. 

2. The social gospel needs a basis of religious belief if it 
is to accomplish its own aims. 

3. The religious belief which can best aid the social gospel 
is one in which the personal conception of God, including his 

knowability and assurance of his interest in human beings, 
finds full and clear expression, a belief which has inner 
logical connection with social idealism. 

4. The belief which best meets these requirements is the 
traditional Christian belief, in which God is thought of in 
terms of Jesus Christ, who, in a suggestive phrase, is the only 

completely socialized being in human history. 

5. It is therefore to the interest of those who accept and 
strive to realize the social gospel to hold fast to the Nicene 
theology, and to make use of the driving power of this great 
religious belief in the aid of their social aims and ideals. 


_NOTES, COMMENTS, AND PROBLEMS 


By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary 


on February 6, 1926, and the remaining four volumes were to 


that no reviews be printed until the work is complete but 


to have been incited by Mr. H. G. Wells’ famous attempt to 


The literature on Christianity has lacked very badly good 
popularizations by competent writers. On special aspects, 
no doubt, there are capable books written for lay consumption 
—there are several excellent lives of St. Paul, for instance— 
but there is no series of volumes covering even the Apostolic 
age at all adequately, while on Church history there is almost 
nothing. And so an attempt such as the present to put 
reliable information on the whole field into simple and 
readable form is really an ‘‘event.”’ 

Of course such an undertaking was quite beyond the 
powers of any individual. The publishers consequently 
appointed what they called an ‘‘ Executive Editorial Board,” 
consisting of two members from each of five leading denomi- 
nations, Baptist, Congregationalist, Episcopal, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian, who appointed the five volume editors: 
for Volume I (Apostolic age) Drs. E. F. Scott and B. S. 
Easton, for Volume II (Church history to the Reformation) 
Dr. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, for Volume III (Church history 
since the Reformation) Dean Shailer Mathews, for Volume 
IV (Christianity and science) Bishop F. J. McConnell, and 
for Volume V (present-day tasks of Christianity) Mr. J. F. 
Finley. These editors were asked to prepare tentative plans 
for their volumes, including both the articles proposed and 


_ The first volume of An Outline of Christianity was published 
follow at thirty-day intervals. The publishers have asked 


the work none the less is of sufficient importance to warrant — 
a special notice now; in the welter of ‘‘Outlines” that seem © 


summarize all history the present set stands somewhat apart. — 
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the names of contributors, and the plans were submitted to 
the Board for criticism and suggestions. Contracts were then 
drawn up with the contributors, giving the Board free power 
- to revise manuscripts in the interests of accuracy, pacific 
tone and fluency of style, and the articles when received were 
in every case reviewed page by page at the Board meetings. 
The Volume editors then undertook to secure such continuity 
as would obviate the breaks and duplications inevitable in 
_ any piece of work performed by so many hands and in some 
cases the manuscripts were still further revised by editorial 
experts. 

Naturally so thorough a process as this took time and the 
Board was obliged to hold fortnightly meetings through a 
period of over two years. But it is hoped that the work now 
being published will justify the trouble; the substantial 
accuracy of the Outline is guaranteed by the names of the 
contributors but the welding of the hundreds of articles into 
a unified whole has been the work of the Volume editors and 
of the Board. 

When Dr. Paul Riessler’s Die heilige Schrift des Alten Bundes 
appeared in 1924 (Mainz, Matthias-Griinewald-Verlag) non- 
Roman Catholics paid no especial attention to it. But 
reviews in the Roman Catholic journals accord it the dis- 
tinction of being the first complete translation into German 
of the Hebrew Old Testament that has ever been published 
by a Roman Catholic scholar! It appears that there is as 
yet no similar translation into English, while the translation 
of the Greek New Testament into English, begun many 
years ago, is still incomplete. 

The Oxford Press announces the forthcoming publication of 
a series of recently discovered letters from Descartes to the 
Dutch statesman and poet Constantin Huyghens. These 
letters, sixty-three in number, belong to the years 1634-1647 
and are concerned chiefly with the writer’s personal affairs. 

Discoveries of pottery made by Dr. Herbert Weld and the 
Field Museum on the site now known as Jamet Nazr (in 
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Akkad) include the first complete specimens of finely painted 
ware in any quantity. Certainly anterior to B.C. 3500 the 
pottery seems to demonstrate that the early Sumerian ware 
is really connected with the pottery of the first Susan period. 

In the necrology for the past few months the most promi- 
nent name is of course that of Cardinal Mercier. Of his 
heroic career in the Great War nothing needed be repeated 


here, as it has been amply reviewed in the secular press and 
is familiar to everyone. His theological achievements were 
primarily in the field of Neo-Scholasticism during his tenure 
of the chair of philosophy at the University of Louvain from 
1882 to 1906, and lay more in organizing and stimulating the 
work of others than in actual literary production. His 
published volumes are few and scarcely epoch-making, od 
he founded the Revue Neo-scholastique and the Institut de 
Philosophie. The reputation for liberality of thought which 
he justly enjoyed at the end of his life came partly through 
his war experiences, but it is less than twenty years ago that 
he subjected poor Tyrrell to the treatment that called forth 
the latter’s passionate Mediaevalism. 
To Charles Montagu Doughty, thanks to an reread 
long life, was given the experience of seeing one of his own 
books become an acknowledged classic. And probably this 
book, Travels in Arabia Deserta, will never be superseded as 
a source for the color and detail of Arab life; but his earlier 
“‘Documents Epigraphiques” in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum had a distinct importance of its own. 
Edward Granville Browne, Professor of Arabic at Cam- 
bridge University since 1902 and Lecturer in Persian for the — : 
fourteen years preceding, was one of the most distinguished — 
English scholars in his own field and was extraordinarily ; 
prolific as a writer. In addition his championship of the 
liberties of Persia in the difficult years 1905-09 at a time 
when England was committed to a pro-Russian policy was | 
courageous and generous. 
_ Professor Walter Scott died at the age of seventy before he 
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NOTES, COMMENTS AND PROBLEMS 


_ could see the appearance of the third volume of his Hermetica. 

Count Eugéne Goblet d’Alviella, who was killed in an 
automobile accident on the ninth of last September, divided 
his interests between Belgian politics, where he was the 
leader of the Liberal Party, and the study of comparative 
religion. It was he who at the Congress of the History of 
Religions at Oxford in 1908 proposed and had accepted the 
three terms “‘hierography, hierology and hierosophy” as de- 
scriptive of the three stages in methodology, and his three- 
volume work, Croyances, Rites, Institutions, published in 
I9II, attempted to carry this method through systematically. 
- But, as is not uncommonly the case among students of 
comparative religion, he was apt to put altogether undue 
weight on the evidence from analogy. 

Jules Tixeront, who was born in 1856, was best known as 
the author of Histoire des Dogmes, in three volumes (1906- 
1912, with many subsequent editions). He held a chair in 
the Catholic faculty of the University of Lyons for nearly 
thirty years and his literary activity extended from 1888 to 
the time of his death. 
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THE FIVE BEST BOOKS OF 1925 


Once a year this journal publishes a list of the ‘‘ Five Best 
Books” in each of various departments of theology, selected 
by an authority in the field. It is believed that the list will 
be useful to the ‘‘general reader,’’ the busy parson, the 
Church School teacher, as well as the professional student or 
scholar. 

Old Testament 
4 Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. III. Edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. Cook, and 

F. E. Adcock. Cambridge: University Press, 1925, pp. 654. 35/—. 

Besides dealing with the civilization and history of the 
Ancient Orient, beginning with 1000 B.C., this book includes 
a splendid detailed study of the topography of Jerusalem, as 
well as of the history and civilization of the two kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. The work is authoritative. 


_ The Prophets and Their Times. By J. M. Powis Smith. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1925, pp. 277. $2.25. 
An interesting and stimulating book, and the best small 
book on the prophets in any language. - 


The Religion of the People of Israel. By R. Kittel. New York: Macmillan, 
1925, pp. 229. $1.75. 
This book is an easy and clear presentation of the religion 
_ of Israel by a great scholar, emphasising Israel’s religious 
_ debt to the religion and culture of Canaan. 


Sacrifice in the Old Testament. By G. B. Gray. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1925, pp. 246. 12s. 
This important book is the completest treatment of its 
subject since Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites, and 
g one of the great and lasting works in biblical literature. 
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A Century of Excavation in Palestine. By R. A. S. Macalister. London: Re- 
ligious Tract Society, 1925, pp. 335. 10s. 6d. net. 


An attractive volume, written by a recognized master, 
but not too technical—in fact it is written primarily for 


the general public. 
oe SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


New Testament 


For once the year 1925 has not been marked by outstanding 
works in the foreign languages and the works in the following 
list are all in English, even though the first is a translation. 


Jesus of Nazareth: His Life, Times, and Teaching. By Joseph Klausner. Trans- 
lated by Herbert Danby. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 434. $4.50. 


A Jewish life of Jesus, originally written in modern Hebrew. 
The author’s New Testament scholarship is adequate enough 7 
to make this a valuable book quite apart from his own pre- 
suppositions, but his fund of Rabbinic lore,—most dis- 
criminatingly employed,—and his extraordinary success in 
achieving open-mindedness put the volume into an excep-— 
tional rank. 


The Gospel of Mark: Its Composition and Date. By Benjamin ‘Wisner Bases. _ 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925, pp. xi + 340. $5.00. 

The culmination of Dr. Bacon’s long series of writings on — 
the Gospel. After making every allowance for the author’s 
idiosyncrasies in treatment, this book will be the starting 
point for investigators for many years to come. 


The Apostolic Message; A Historical Inquiry. By Benjamin Wisner Bacon. 

New York: Century, 1925, pp. viii + 423. 

As the book just cited represents the summing up of Dr. 
Bacon’s critical inquiries, the present book represents the 
summing up of his theological position. It is a strong plea 
for the reéstablishment of emphasis on the doctrine of the — 
Atonement and on the Sacraments. 
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St. Mark. By A. E. J. Rawlinson. London: Methuen, 1925, pp. Ix + 278. 

Although in the Westminster series, this volume does not 
content itself with mere exposition but is a genuinely critical 
commentary, finely done. And it fills most adequately a 
woeful gap in our literature. 


The Pagan Background of Early Christianity. By W. R. Halliday. Liverpool: 
University of Liverpool Press, 1925, pp. xvi + 334. 


While Mr. Halliday naturally can have no very important 
original contribution to make to the study of Hellenistic 
culture, his remarkable success in presenting the subject 
makes his book one of the most useful ones of the year. 

BurTON Scott EASTON 


Church History 
The Anglican Revival. Studies in the Oxford Movement. By Yngve Brilioth. 

New York: Longmans, 1925, pp. 342. 

A Swedish Lutheran professor, who has for years interested 
himself in the Oxford Movement, here presents a vital, 
sympathetic, and unique interpretation of the events in 
English Church history of the years 1833-43. Few better 
works on the movement have been done by anyone and the 


Nestorius: The Bazaar of Heracleides. Newly translated from the Syriac and 

edited with Introduction, Notes and Appendices by G. R. Driver and Leonard 
Hodgson. New York: Oxford University Press, 1925, pp. 425. 


Nestorius, the much-maligned, has the opportunity of 
making his apologia to the English-speaking world in this 
edition of the curious text (published for the first time 
fifteen years ago) of the “Bazaar of Heracleides.’’ The 
translation has been very carefully made and the brief 
introduction and appendices are of very great value. 


Luther and the Reformation, Vol. 1. By James Mackinnon. New York: Long- 
mans, 1925, pp. 317. 
Students of the master spirit of the Reformation have long 
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been convinced that the formative years of Luther’s history 
were of preéminent importance for the understanding of 
the great doctor himself as well as for the movement he 
initiated. This able and penetrating analysis of the early 
years of Luther’s life is an outstanding essay toward the 
interpretation of Doctor Martin. 


The Mystery Religions and Christianity. A study in the religious background of 
early Christianity. By S. Angus. New York: Scribners, 1925, pp. 357. 


The influence of the mystery cults on Christianity is a 
subject of great importance on which the last word has not 
yet been said. The interest and significance of this volume 
is that it candidly examines and presents all the evidence to 
date which bears on this subject, and estimates it with a 
soberness and sanity not always found in other books. 


The Ascetic Works of Saint Basil. Translated into English with Introduction and 
Notes by W. K. L. Clarke. (Translations of Christian Literature, Series I, 
Greek Texts.) London: S.P.C.K., pp. 362. 


Doctor Clarke has for years made a special study of the 
subject of this volume, and we are here introduced to a 
person whose influence on the thought and the organization 
of Orthodox Church life has been more profound than perhaps 
that of any other man. The notes to the text, as well as 
the translation and introduction, are indispensable for anyone 
who would study the mind and soul of Eastern Christianity 


of the fourth century. 
FRANK GAVIN 


Systematic Theology 
The Approach to Christianity. By Edward Gordon Selwyn. New York: Long- 

mans, 1925, pp. 286. 

Commends the Christian religion to thoughtful men, first 
by examining the foundations of belief, elaborating the 
argument from religious experience, especially experience of 
the supernatural, and then setting forth the orthodox faith 
in Christ as the divine Saviour. A final chapter analyses 
Anglican theology. Very rich and profound in content, and 
clear in form. 
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What is Faith? By J. Gresham Machen. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 263. 
A spirited defense of the Christian faith from the point of 
4 view of an aggressively conservative Presbyterian, with sharp 
criticism of popular Modernist positions and catch-words. 
Distrusts the anti-intellectualism, pragmatism, mysticism, 
’ ae naturalism, pantheism, which he thinks are the real beliefs of 
1 ee Modernism, and especially attacks the masking of these 
; things under the old Christian terminology. Not biblical 
. _ obscurantism, of course. Defends thoroughgoing evangelical 
*; views of salvation by God alone, in Christ alone, through 
faith alone. Exceedingly vigorous and interesting. 


Some Postulates of a Christian Philosophy. By H. Maurice Relton. London: 
S.P.C.K. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 261. 


Holds that Christianity, while not primarily a philosophy, 
yet necessarily implies the truth of some _ philosophical 
postulates and the untruth of others, and goes on to ask 
what are the philosophical presuppositions essential of ac- 
ceptance if we are to hold fast our Christian belief. A 
penetrating philosophical analysis of the Christian faith. 


The Problem of the Future Life. By A. H. McNeile. New York: Appleton, 


1925, pp. vill + 155. 

7 oe an illuminating description of the various strands 
of eschatology in the New Testament, (1) Jewish apocalyptic 
imagery, with definite times and places for great events to 
come, (2) moral self-knowledge, with its thought of continuous 
¢y judgment, spiritual growth before and after death, and 
j eternal life. These were the main sources of Catholic 
eschatology. The style is very facile and attractive. 


Anglicanism. An Introduction to its History and Philosophy. By W.H. Carnegie. 
New York: Putnam, 1925, pp. 219. 


: An analysis, in broad perspective and with sane and just 
7 insight, of the Anglican position in theology and its appli- 
cations. Finds the dominant note in a living, plastic “‘tra- 


ditionalism.”’ 
MARSHALL BOWYER STEWART 
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Religious Education 
Method in Teaching Religion. By George H. Betts and M.O. Hawthorne. New 

York: Abingdon, 1925, pp. 488. $2.50. 

Another valuable contribution from the Department of Re- 
ligious Education in Northwestern University. The writers 
believe that religion can be taught, and endeavor to show how. 
There is an excellent discussion of the aims and motives for 
teaching. The treatment of the subjects of class room 
difficulties and of pupils’ responses will be new to most 
teachers. So will the discussion of how to measure teaching 
efficiency. This is one of the most useful and systematic — 
books which has appeared for some years. 


The Psychology of Middle Adolescence. By Mary E. Moxcey. New York: The 
Caxton Press, 1925, pp. 192. $.60. 


Here is a real multum in parvo. Seldom is a small book 
at a small price so illuminating in its contents or so rich in 
suggestions. Miss Moxcey is a thorough student of the 
teen age, especially of that elusive creature, the girl. The _ 


book shows how valuable it is to limit our field of observation 
to a short stretch of years. We are given concrete cases, 
and practical solutions. The bibliographies are very valuable. 


Project Lessons on the Gospel of Mark. By J. Wadhams. New York: Century, — 

1925, pp. xxvi + 356. $2.25. 

One great value of this book, shaped under the direction 
of Prof. Weigle in the Yale School of Religion, lies in its full 
exhibit of what ‘“‘project teaching’? means as applied to 
education in religion. It is intended to demonstrate how 
a week-day period can be used to accompany a Church 
School course with a more complete background of study and 
service. The work is splendidly done. 


The History and Literature of the New Testament. By H. J. Fowler. New York: | 
Macmillan, 1925, pp. 443. $2.50. 
For college students and for Church School teachers this 
latest volume from the careful and graceful pen of Prof. 
Fowler of Brown University cannot fail to be of exceptional 
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advantage. It happily unites both the two aspects which are 
of most importance to the non-technical student. Dr. 
Fowler’s long experience in collegiate teaching, his clear 
analysis of problems, and his literary appreciation give the 
book unusual value. 


The Curriculum of Religious Education. By Charles Bower. New York: 

Scribner, 1925, pp. xii + 283. $2.25. 

This book is one of the most noteworthy marks of the 
swing of religious education to a new view-point. Here we 
see the focus of a curriculum shifted from subject matter to 
experience. The new view-point is defended both peda- 
gogically and philosophically. Not easy reading, but an 
epoch-marking book. 


LESTER BRADNER 
History of Religions 


The Life after Death in Oceania and the Malay Archipelago. By Rosalind Moss. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925, pp. 259. $4.70. 


A study of primitive religion according to the new anthropo- 
logical method, accurate, cautious, thorough. The field 
becomes every year a more difficult one but its development 
will, we trust, bar out the dilettante. 


The World-Conception of the Chinese. By S. Forke. London: Probsthain, 

1925, pp. 314. 

A work of basic value for the understanding of Chinese 
religion. It studies the universe, Heaven, Yin and Yang and 
their evolution, and the Five Elements. The author is a 
well-known sinologist, and deals with original sources. In 
this field he is a pioneer. 


The Chaitanya Movement. By M. T. Kennedy. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1925, pp. 280. $2.00. 


This excellent volume of the Religious Life of India series is 
a thorough and sympathetic study of this remarkable form of 
Vaishnavism and, incidentally, of the last days of Buddhism 


in India. 
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The Social Laws of the Qoran. By R. Roberts. London: Williams and Norgate, 

1925, pp. 136. 

The author gives a useful survey of Qoranic Laws con- 
cerning marital relations, slaves, inheritance, charity, murder 
and theft, commercial matters, food, etc. More references to 
the Hadith would have made the work more useful. 


American Judaism. By Joseph Leiser. New York: Bloch Publishing Company, 

1925, Pp. 294. 

The author of this book is a liberal Jew. He describes the 
main currents of progress, and of what he calls reaction, in 
American Judaism. He is not exactly impartial, and his 
hostility to pietistic developments in Judaism may have 
influenced his judgment, but he has made a good contribution 
to the study of a most important modern development in 
religion. 


i> J. A. MAYNARD 
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Letters of the First Babylonian Dynasty. By G. R. Driver. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1924, pp. 87, pls. 31. $5.00. 


This is a volume of the H. Weld-Blundell collection of 
Cuneiform texts which is being edited by Professor Langdon 
of the University of Oxford. Two previous volumes have 
appeared and here we have a third volume from the famous 
Canon Driver’s son, Mr. G. R. Driver. It contains an 
edition of tablets from two different collections. The 
principal part is occupied with the tablets bought by Mr. 
Weld-Blundell and given by him to the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. Of these tablets, which are here published for 
the first time, autographed copies will be found on the plates 
at the end of the book, while the transcriptions and the 
translations of those which are sufficiently well preserved 
are attempted in the first part of the book. In the second 
part of the book, the transcriptions and translations of 
selected documents from Dr. Lutz’s Early Babylonian Letters 
from Larsa (1917) are to be found. 

S. A. B. MERCER 


Die Apokalypsen des Esra und des Baruch in deutscher Gestalt. Von D. Dr. Bruno 
Violet. Mit Textvorschligen fiir Esra und Baruch von D. Dr. Hugo Gressmann. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1924, xcvi, 380 pp. M. 25.50. 

Fourteen years elapsed between the publication of Dr. 
Violet’s Die Esra-Apokalypse: Die Uberlieferung and the 
appearance of the present volume which contains the trans- 
lation of the text as critically restored. And the war was 
not solely responsible for this long delay. For the problems 
involved were almost endless and the literature to be mastered 
was most voluminous. However, the task is now completed 
and we have for the first time a thoroughly reliable text of 
IV Ezra and,—an only less important matter,—one of II 
Baruch. To be sure, the changes from the texts with which 
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we are familiar are far from radical; in IV Ezra Violet’s 
readings vary far less from Box’s than do the latter’s from 
those of the Revised Version and the most important differ- 
ence is the uniform replacement of “my Son” by “my 
Servant”’ as a title for the Messiah. But one need scarcely 
say that even slight alterations may have tremendous im- | 
portance in close scientific work. 

Otherwise it is to be noted that Dr. Violet has supplied his 
translation with an elaborate commentary in which exegetical 
matters receive adequate attention, although his main interest 
lies in the problems of the text. For the date of IV Ezra 
he decides on the year 100 and is unsympathetic towards 
Mr. Box’s theory of a final revision some twenty years later. 
II Baruch he dates ca. 115-6. 

Dr. Gressmann’s suggestions fill fourteen pages; they are 
interesting and on occasion he does not hesitate to say 
“Violets Text ist unmdglich.”’ 


Licht vom Osten. By Adolf Deissmann. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1923. : 
Pp. xvii + 447. 
In 1908 Professor Deissmann published his Licht vom Osten, 

which now appears in a fourth and thoroughly revised edition. 

An English translation, entitled ‘‘Light from the Ancient 

East,’’ was made from the German edition of 1909 by L. R. 

M. Strachan (London, 1910 and 1911). 

The somewhat romantic title of this book might lead one 
to think that it was a story of adventure in the Orient or 
even a work of fiction. In fact, however, it is neither, 
although the author relates in vivid style many interesting 
impressions formed during a tour which he made in Greece 
and Asia Minor. A visit to Corinth, Ephesus, and Per- 
gamum gives the best possible orientation to the prospective 
commentator on the Pauline Epistles or the Apocalypse, 
just as he who has walked in Galilee and tarried in Jerusalem 
is far better fitted to understand and interpret the Synoptic 
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Gospels than one whose whole life has been passed in an 
Occidental environment. A discerning traveler brings back 
local color from the lands which he visits. Many of Dr. 
Deissmann’s pages reflect the couleur locale of the Near 
East. 

Licht vom Osten is primarily a scholar’s book, and its chief 
value consists in the fact that the author has brought to- 
gether, arranged, and discussed a vast amount of ancient 
material which in various ways throws light upon the New 
Testament. This is clearly indicated by the subtitle of the 
work, viz., ‘‘The New Testament and the recently discovered 
texts of the Hellenistic-Roman world.” 

This ancient material is of three kinds: (a) inscriptions on 
stone or some other hard substance; (6) fragments of papyrus, 
which the ancients used in lieu of writing-paper; (c) ostraka, 
or pieces of pottery inscribed with writing. These texts, 
which have been coming to light in great numbers within 
recent years, are mostly of a popular or non-literary character, 
such as private letters, personal notes, wills, contracts, and 
tax-receipts. They are written in the Greek of the streets 
and the marketplace rather than in the cultivated language 
of books. Spelling and grammar often betray a deplorable 
lack of education. It is true that in addition to these docu- 
ments which fall below the level of literature, not a few 
papyri containing fragments of ancient literary works have 
been unearthed in Egypt. 

It is, however, the popular texts, lacking in literary quality 
but replete with human interest, that have attracted the 
attention of Christian scholars. They are an invaluable aid 
to the interpreter of the New Testament and to the student 
of early Church history, because they introduce one, as it 
were, into the everyday life of the Graeco-Roman world in 
the first two or three centuries of our era. In order to under- 
stand the problems that confronted Christianity in the 
earliest period and the way in which they were met, as well 
as the inner development of the movement itself, it is neces- 
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sary for one to be at home in the intellectual and spiritual 
environment of the new religion. It is only by the study of 
contemporary sources that such familiarity with the ancient 
world can be acquired. 

Dr. Deissmann arranges and discusses his material ac- 
cording to the significance which it has for the study of the 
New Testament. Some of the texts bear upon the language 
and literary forms found in the New Testament, whilst _ 
others aid in the interpretation of ethical and religious ideas. ' 
In any case these documents help greatly in putting the 
Scriptures into their historical setting. Apart from their 
milieu they cannot be rightly understood, and hence the 
value of the texts collected and discussed by Professor 
Deissmann is evident. By them our knowledge of New 
Testament lexicography and grammar has been much aug- 
mented and this fuller knowledge has modified in important 
ways our interpretation of many passages. This fact could 
be abundantly illustrated by reference to any of the recent 
translations of the New Testament. 


Dr. Deissmann, who is a professor in the University of 
Berlin, has devoted years of study to inscriptions, papyri, —_ 


and ostraka. He is thoroughly acquainted with the material, 
and no one in the world is better qualified than he to interpret 
it in relation to the New Testament. His work is indis- 
pensable to any scholar in this field. 

Licht vom Osten contains 83 illustrations, most of which 2 


reproductions of inscriptions, papyri, or ostraka. From these 
the reader gets a clear impression of the actual appearance 
of the sources which the author discusses. Six indexes at 
the end of the volume make it easy to find any topic treated 
in it. The book is well printed on a good quality of paper. 


WILLIAM H. P. HatcH 
wipes 
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The Theology of Tertullian. By Robert E. Roberts. London: The Epworth 

Press, 1924, pp. 279. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Roberts has here given us the most complete study of 
this great North African Father which is to be found in the 
English language. No one may read it without profit. In 
general the author supplies an impartial and well-balanced 
study of his subject. Some points often misunderstood are 
cleared up; e.g., the erroneous interpretation of de Praes. 
which sets Tertullian in opposition to Origen as being opposed 
to all speculation, as Dr. Roberts says Tertullian was ‘“‘of a 
decidedly speculative turn of mind” (p. 237). We have also 
an excellent study of the phrase for which Tertullian is, 
perhaps, best known—“‘certum est quia impossibile est’’ (pp. 
75-78). There is also a serious attempt to date the writings 
of Tertullian, though we should not always agree with the 
author’s conclusion, and we feel that he has not always 
observed the distinction between the pre-Montanistic and 
those of the later period of Tertullian’s life. The author 
voices a justly grounded complaint of the various charges of 
unorthodoxy which have been brought against Tertullian 
from the days of Petavius onward, which have been derived 
from isolated statements without due allowance for that 
which has been more explicitly set forth elsewhere in his 
works. 

In Chapters I and XIII Dr. Roberts attempts to evaluate 
the worth of Tertullian’s contribution to theology and errs, 
we think, on the side of under-statement; his influence was 
felt at Chalcedon as well as at Nicaea. The Church is 
eternally indebted to Tertullian for his substitution of Filius 
for Logos, and for his clear teaching of the Two Natures. 
The treatment of some subjects, e.g., sin, the Eucharist, is 
too sketchy, and some crucial passages are too lightly passed 
over. The whole work would have been much improved had 
the author made larger use of recent and important literature 
bearing upon his subject. The references to Monceaux are 
infrequent; we find no allusion to the great work of D’Alés; 
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Turmel, Donaldson, Ferrére, LeClercq are wholly ignored; 
and no study involving Montanism can afford to overlook 
the writings of De Labriolle. While Dr. Roberts’ work is 
valuable we cannot regard it as the definitive presentation 


of the subject. 


Augustin und die phainomenologische Religionsphilosophie der Gegenwart: mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung Max Schelers. Von Dr. Joseph Geyser. (Ver- 
_ éffentlichungen des katholischen Institutes fiir Philosophie, Albertus-Magnus- 


Akademie zu Kéln, Band I, Heft 3.) Miinster in Westfalen, 1923, pp. xi, 

241. 

The center of gravity in this treatise is certainly not St. 
Augustine, but the ‘‘phenomenological philosophy of re- 
ligion,’’ with Max Scheler as its most persuasive representa- 
tive, but with enough other advocates to indicate a veritable 
school of thought, probably the most active of all in German 
Protestant circles at the present time. 

Phenomenology, as taught by Edmund Husserl and others, 
is one of the many modern philosophies which discount pure 
reason, syllogistic logic, metaphysics, as a way of getting at 
the truth. Putting it almost diagrammatically (though we 
realize how little justice is thereby done it) we may state its 
central position thus: 

We get sense-impressions of individual, factual objects: 
this is the ‘“‘empirical phenomenon.’’ Then we contemplate 
such an object, peeling off from it, as one might peel off layer 
after layer of an onion, all that is merely individual in it as a 
distinct and separate fact of experience, or (to vary the 
metaphor) putting such individual features into parentheses, 
as it were; thus we behold the inner essence of the thing. 
In scholastic language we might say that we pull off the 
accidents until we behold the substance. This process is the 
‘‘phanomenologische Reduktion,”’ and it results in the ‘‘ pure 
phenomenon.” The great thing to remember always is that 
this is a ‘‘Wesensschau,” a direct beholding of the essence, 
not at all an inference arrived at by logical process. 
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This phenomenology is used as the basis of a philosophy of 
religion by Adam, Winkler, Griindler, and others, but with 
greatest thoroughness by Max Scheler (in his Vom Ewigen im 
Menschen, Leipzig, 1921). This has more or less close kinship 
with Plato, Augustine, Gratry, and the so-much-quoted 
Rudolf Otto. It is of course intensely anti-Aristotelian, 
anti-Thomist, and in general tendency anti-intellectualist. 
It varies considerably with different writers, each of whom 
enjoys his own terminology; but there is a general insistence 
that we must start with the given, factual, empirical phe- 
nomena of religious experience, apply to them the “ phe- 
nomenological reduction,’’ and thus ‘‘immediately behold”’ 
the essence of religion. Religion is thus seen to be the 
seeking for communion with a Being who is absolutely real 
and holy (in Otto’s sense). By examining prayer we find 
the Object of prayer. Always, again, this is a matter of 
*‘Wesensschau,”’ not logical argument. Scheler allows for 
- some metaphysics, but holds that there is no original (first) 
knowledge of God possible other than an immediate knowledge 
—all knowledge of God is necessarily also a knowledge 


through God. 


_ These views appeal to one as having that warmth and 

intimacy, that insight into human experience, which we 
moderns especially value. They are at present in the stage 
of lush growth: they are pliable, variable, and anything but 
rigidly systematic. They need criticism, and are open to it 
on all sides. Dr. Geyser passes rigorous judgment upon 
many details and on the fundamental philosophy as well, 
from a stiffly Thomist point of view. But the center of 
interest for us is not his own criticism, but his presentation 
—and advertisement—of the fresh and vigorous thoughts of 
the Phenomenologists themselves. 

MARSHALL BOWYER STEWART 
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Jesus Christ and the Human Quest. Suggestions Toward a Philosophy of the 
Person and Work of Christ. By Edwin Lewis, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Drew Theological Seminary. New York: Abingdon, 1924, 


pp. 388. 

7 This is a valuable book—weighty in matter, orderly 4 
arrangement, clear in style, and manifestly the fruit of 
extensive reading and profound reflection. 

The aim of the author is to show that Jesus Christ meets 
all the religious needs of men; and he does this because he is 
the revelation of the normal end of life, which is moral 
goodness. This necessarily involves some doctrine of the 
Person of Christ. | 

The author stresses the fact that man is so constituted that 
he must seek an end, and that implies activity which in its 
turn implies desire which grows out of a sense of need. It 
is true that the end may not be worthy, and the desire 
debasing. Before then man can seek the true end, he must 
be able to form some conception of it, and that is given in 
Christ who is the revelation of the real life of God, and also 
of the real life of man. 

Christ was perfect toward God. He was man, and he 
could be tempted, for otherwise he is no model for us. As 
man he was perfect in his relations to men. He was a Jew 
and he shows the influence on him of his environment; but 
he looked through the forms to the idea of the Jewish customs. 

His Divinity consisted in the timelessness of his revelation. 
It is universal. This is not the traditional doctrine of the 
Nicene Creed, which teaches that the Divinity consisted in 
his having the same substance with the Father. It seems to 
imply that his Divinity was in the quality of his character. 

The end which men ought always to seek is the realization 
of the possibilities of their nature, and that is moral goodness. 
There have been various ways of seeking this harmony with 
God—legalism, ritualism, naturalism, mysticism. The Chris- 
tian way is by revelation and forgiveness and the power of 
the present Spirit of God. There is also the way of redemp- 
tive service to others. Sin is a causal force, and its conse- 
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quences spread to others. Goodness is also a causal force, 
and its consequences pass on to others. He who resists evil 
in himself is increasing the forces of righteousness in the 
world, and making it easier for others to resist evil. This is 
restitution. 

But what is the author’s Christology? The crucial question 
in Christology is what was the Ego of Jesus—human or 
divine? If human, he had no prenatal self-consciousness. 
If divine, we must believe that the child Jesus was conscious 
of eternal realities, unless we take refuge in an extreme 
doctrine of Kenosis, which the author does not accept. He 
does not explicitly discuss the question. He seems to assume 
that Jesus was self-conscious before the Incarnation, and his 
language suggests that there are three distinct conscious- 
nesses and individualities in the Godhead, which seems like 
Tritheism. 


The book repays careful reading. 7 
D. F. DAviEs 


Where Evolution and Religion Meet. By Jn. M. Coulter and M. C. Coulter. 

N. Y.: Macmillan, 1924, pp. 105. $1.25. 

This little book of scarcely over a hundred pages is concise, 
accurate and readable, as one would expect from its author- 
ship. The introductory chapter explains the scientific atti- 
tude as a spirit of inquiry (p. 8) which aims to keep close to 
the facts (p. 10), and summarizes its ideals as an effort to 
enlarge man’s knowledge and apply this knowledge to his 
service (p. 11). Chapter II sets forth some of the evidences 
in favor of the evolutionary theory, especially from the 
fields of comparative anatomy, geology and genetics. Chapter 
III explains and criticizes the Lamarckian theory of use and 
disuse; Chapter IV, the Darwinian theory of natural selec- 
tion; Chapter V, the mutation theory of DeVries; and 
Chapter VI, the minor theories of orthogenesis, isolation and 
hybridization. In the seventh chapter there is an excellent 
summary of recent scientific views, and I imagine most 


biologists would regard the statement, “‘. . . it is generally 
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felt that the most significant factors in bringing about 
evolution are mutation and natural selection (among the 
mutants) ...” (p. 77), as a fair statement of prevailing 
opinion. 

Chapter VIII is an illuminating discussion of the influence 
of the evolutionary idea in modern thought, with special 
reference to the astronomical, geological and _ biological 
sciences, and more briefly to racial, political and economic 
problems. 

Only the final chapter deals directly with religion. Having 
recognized that ‘‘the whole tendency today is toward the 
cooperation of religion and science” (p. 98), it is pointed 
out that the conceptions of creation by law and progressive 
evolution are stimulating to Christian thought (p. 101). 
Finally the authors outline a scientific approach to religion. 
“Religion is . . . a universal human impulse,”’ and therefore 
‘“‘must have some function,” which is ‘to bring man to the 
highest expression of his being”’ (p. 103). The effective ideal 
to attain this end (defined as unselfishness) is ‘love stimu- 
lating service’ (p. 104). Christianity having chosen this 
ideal has therefore a ‘scientific approach,’’ and “‘since it 
has selected our most masterful passion as the stimulus it 
is the final religion” (p. 104). 

By excluding theology from religion (p. 99) and by making 
conduct the test of character (p. 99), it seems to the reviewer 
that the authors have treated Christianity as essentially an 
ethical system. From such a viewpoint he considers their 
synthesis of science and religion satisfactory and complete. 

It is but fair to add that not all of us can accept this view- 
point. Even though we trust that our minds are ‘“‘open to 
the approach of truth from every direction’’ (p. 9) and while 
we cordially agree that not ‘all of our institutions and 
beliefs have reached their final expression’”’ (p. 9), neverthe- 
less we believe that Christianity includes a revelation of 
absolute and final truth. Therefore we cannot agree that 
‘“‘theology . . . is the record of men’s conclusions concerning 
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God” (p. 99), for we believe that Christian theology is rather 
a record of God’s conclusions concerning man. In a word, 
Christianity without the theology of the Incarnation is, 
to us, simply not Christianity at all, and we are not prepared 
to admit that a completely scientific approach to Christianity 
can disregard its superphysical aspects. It does not seem to 
us that any personification whatsoever of the ‘‘ master passion 
that can develop the best that is in us”’ (p. 105) could ever 
arouse the loving adoration which the Holy Name always 
inspires in our hearts; and our sureness of the finality of 
Christianity is rather a conviction that ‘‘God .. . hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by His Son”’ than that Jesus 
recognized ‘‘the master passion love as the most powerful 
stimulus to develop the best that is possible in man’”’ (p. 105). 
WILLIAM COoLcoRD Woops 


Modernism and Orthodoxy. By Reginald Stewart Moxon. With a Foreword by 
the Bishop of Lincoln. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 223. $1.60. 


The aim of the book is to test Modernism by the Vin- 
centian Canon, which is known to all the readers of this 
magazine. The test of the Catholic Faith is what has been 
held “‘everywhere, always, and by all.” 

But the author, while a pronounced opponent of radical 
Modernism, does not fail to recognize the service of Mod- 
ernism to the theological thought of today. The Bishop 
of Lincoln also in the Foreword says: ‘‘The service of 
Modernism to the complex of theological thought in our 
own day has certainly been considerable.” 

The author insists that the primary source of our knowledge 
is the Bible, but the Bible must be interpreted, and the Vin- 
centian Canon teaches that the interpretation must be in 
harmony with the consensus of opinion in all the Christian 
ages. 

He stresses the Deity of Christ. This is the article of the 
standing or falling of the Church. It was the primitive 
doctrine, and is clearly taught, not only in the Fourth rth Gospel, 
but also in the Synoptics. BS 
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_ But the orthodoxy of the author is by no means that of the 
Rev. Dr. Stratton or Mr. Bryan. He believes in evolution, 
not only of organisms, but of theological doctrines. The 
Creeds are a development and are cast in the mold of the age 
in which they were formed. The Nicene Creed, for example, 
could not have been stated in any other terms than those in 
which it was stated. The members of the Council had to 
think in the categories of their day. They knew no other. 
But the author makes a distinction between the form and 
the matter of the doctrine. The form is from the age, but 
the matter is from the New Testament. The form is ex- 
planatory of the matter, which was given by inspiration and 
is a revelation. The Creeds are the gradual thinking out of 
what was implied in the teaching of our Lord and his Apostles. 
They are not added to the revelation, but are drawn out of the 
revelation, and are reached by a natural development of 


thought. 
The purpose of the Vincentian Canon was to exclude error 
in theological explanation. ‘‘It is positive in relation to 


facts, but negative in relation to theories.’”’” The theories 
may change, and have changed, and probably will change, 
but the facts remain, and the Canon is designed to safeguard 
the facts. No theory which is inconsistent with the facts 
given in the Bible, as, for example, the real Deity of Christ, 
can be accepted. 

He applies the Canon to some of the theories which are now 
discussed: the Higher Criticism of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the doctrine of sacramental grace, the Virgin Birth, 
the miracles, the physical resurrection and ascension of our 
Lord; and he contends that the Canon supports the common 
doctrine. 

The book is well arranged and clear, and the treatment is 
interesting. It is true that he leaves on one the impression 
that he is ‘‘making out a case,’’ and at times one feels like 
asking some questions; but for all that it is a valuable dis- 
cussion and will stimulate thought. 
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The Origin and Evolution of Religion. By Albert Churchward, M.D. New 

York: Dutton, 1924, pp. 422. $15.00. 

Dr. Churchward has assumed the hypothesis, once ardently 
supported and now generally discarded, that the source of all 
civilization can be traced to Egypt. He has also assumed 
that religion, like any other factor of civilization, can be 
traced to a single source. Thus totemism, mysteries, myths, 
symbols, magical rites, philosophical speculations and all 
other elements that go to constitute what is called religion, 
are found to have had their rise in Egypt and their develop- 
ment, which was really surprisingly small after these elements 
left their native soil, in the contact of other civilizations with 
the Egyptian. 

The whole Babylonian contribution to religious develop- 
ment is described in a single page which quotes two lines 
from a Creation Tablet and proceeds to found it upon “‘the 
Astronomical Cult of the Egyptians.”” The chapter on 
Buddhism omits any reference to Gautama and spends itself 
with numerous fanciful relations between some Egyptian and 
Indic words. The author even describes the Buddhist word 
for god and assumes a developed Buddhist theology. Of 
Mohammedanism he blandly states that it is ‘‘easy to trace 
the greater part of the relations and circumstances of the 
Koran to perverted copies of the Egyptian Ritual.’”’ Of the 
religion of the Hebrews he says many queer things; among 
them :—‘‘ The Books of Genesis, Exodus and Joshua are not 
intentional forgeries; the subject-matter was already extant 
in the Egyptian Mysteries, and an exoteric version of the 
ancient wisdom has been rendered in the form of historic 
narrative and ethnically applied to the Jews.’’ Other state- 
ments, from every page of the book, could be quoted, of 
equal value to the study of the history of religion. 

The book throughout shows a pathetic ignorance of the 
simple content of the religions discussed and a corresponding 
bliss in fanciful speculations. 

One reviewer of the book has called attention to its most 
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hibitive for the majority of people and thus prevent the 
author’s strange ideas from being too widely read. 
ROYDEN KEITH YERKES 


valuable quality, viz., its price, which will make it ~ 


Mediaeval People. By Eileen Power. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1924. 

Miss Power’s method of approach to her most fascinating 
and important subject is best expressed in her own words; - 
for example, 


History after all is valuable only in so far as it lives, and Maeterlinck’s cry, 
‘There are no dead,’ should always be the historian’s motto. 

For a long time historians foolishly imagined that kings and wars and parlia- 
ments and the jury system alone were history. 

It is the greatest error to suppose that history must needs be something written 
down; for it may just as well be something built up, and churches, houses, bridges ; 
or amphitheaters can tell their story as plainly as print for those that have eyes to 
read. 


Of course this sets Miss Power down as exactly the right 
sort of historian, severed by leagues from the document- 
hound, the textbook expert, and the compilers of ‘‘ Outlines.” 
Written from this intelligent standpoint, her book could only 
be both unusual and valuable, but these qualities are in- 
tensified by the added fact that she possesses imagination, 
pictorial sense, and the literary ability to make her pictures 
live and carry complete conviction. 

These pictures of hers, vividly drawn and full of colour, are 
of Bodo the peasant in the ninth century; Marco Polo the 
adventurer in the thirteenth; Madame Eglantine, a century 
or more later; a Paris housewife of the same period; Thomas 
Betson the English wool merchant in the fifteenth century; 
and Thomas Paycocke, a wealthy clothier of the time of 
Henry VII. Each one holds closely to the documents in the 
case, but with her rather unusual genius the author has 
interpreted these by the clear light of her own creative 
imagination until the dry bones live again for us. The whole 
pageant of Mediaevalism passes by and is seen not “‘as in a 
glass darkly,” but with all the colour and movement and the 
very perfume of life itself. 
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In the case of most “‘histories,’’ the impression gained is one 
of aloofness, of a cleft that sunders the past from the present, 
and draws a difference between “‘then” and ‘‘now”’ that 
makes the men and things of long ago creatures out of a 
different world. Not so Miss Power. For once one realizes 
that in character and in essence there never has been any 
change at all; certainly no ‘“‘progress’’ that has wrought a 
sea-change in man or substituted ‘‘civilization’’ for barba- 
rism. No progress certainly; loss, retrogression, yes, in the 
sense that the material beauty that once enveloped the social 
life of man has vanished away. In every one of these por- 
traits shines the same reality we know, the same high and 
noble character we sometimes meet, the same intelligence, 
capacity, and, judged by the right scale, even greater achieve- 
ment. The difference that comes from the loss of beauty is 
marked and saddening. Let everyone read on p. 30 the 
account of the procession of the gilds that took place in Venice 
in the year 1268, as Martino da Canale saw and described it. 
Our modern instance would be a parade of trade unions. It 
reads strangely to find blacksmiths “‘with garlands on their 
heads,”’ of furriers in samite and scarlet silk; of weavers in 
furred robes, clothiers in cloth of gold, butchers in scarlet, 
fish-mongers, barbers, glass workers in scarlet furred with vair, 
jewellers, goldsmiths, lantern-makers, all in sumptuous and 
beautiful clothing, each gild with its musicians, all carrying 
cups and flagons of wine, and all singing ballads and songs of 
greeting. The ‘‘down-trodden workers’”’ of the Middle Ages, 
dear to the heart of the journalist and the textbook historian, 
do not seem very evident in the Venice of Lorenzo Tiepolo two 
centuries and more before Columbus sailed West or Luther 
nailed his theses to the church door. 

It is a temptation to linger over the various pictures Miss 
Power paints for us; the engaging Lady Prioress with her 
little dogs and her exceedingly feminine household; the 
unbelievable but wholly authentic splendours of Far Cathay 
and Cambaluc, most glorious of cities, and of the Court of 
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Kublai Khan, the splendid China of the thirteenth century; 
or to re-write the story of the old ménagier and his child wife, | 
with the fine moral instruction he gave her, together with — 
cooking receipts and sound advice on the handling and care of | 
servants; or to meditate on the high character and the gener- 
osity and the Christian charity and the vital religion of the 
clothier of Coggeshall only a few years before the outbreak of | 
the Reformation—when all was violently changed and the © 
beautiful civilization of Mediaevalism vanished forever to give © 
place to a new thing the issue of which is not yet revealed. It — 
is better however to commend this notable book for universal — 
reading so that each may find for himself the pleasure not 
unmixed with sadness and regret that must come from living — 
once more, through these luminous pages, in the beauty and > 
the joy of a departed day. 


RaLtpH ADAMS CRAM 


Christian Salvation. By George Cross. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1925. 

4 If to multitudes of primitive Christians salvation was 
viewed as deliverance from the power of the evil demons to be 
completed at the time of the great physical cataclysm and the 
bodily advent of the Messiah from the skies; if to the Graeco- + 
oriental of a later date it was identical with a transmutation 
of the corruptible human nature into the likeness of the 
incorruptible divine nature through the ministration of the 
divine mysteries; if to the Roman Catholic of a still later date 
and of another race it was deliverance from the fires of purga- 
tory and hell through the use of sacraments in priestly hands; 
and if, finally, to the early Protestant it was mainly a present 
acquittal before the bar of God through the substitutionary 
sufferings of Christ and the faith of the believer; to the 
modern Protestant it is the bringing of the man into such 
fellowship with God as gives him a self-mastery and a self- 
devotion to the highest end of life. It is the entrance into an 
experience of conscious unity of life with one’s fellowmen, a 


participation in the ministry of a universal good. It is to be 
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endowed with that spirit of enterprise that enables him to turn 
the forces of the material world toward their true end, to make 
them angels of mercy sent forth to do service for the sake of 
them that shall inherit salvation.” 

The full title of this book is ‘Christian Salvation—a 
Modern Interpretation.’’ This paragraph from the middle of 
it fairly well summarizes the argument. Professor Cross is 
modern enough to see that “‘ personality is fulfilled through the 
community,’ but a sufficient amount of Protestant indi- 
vidualism survives in his point of view so that he fails to see 
the implications of this social view of personality for the 
institutional side of religion. He fails to see the need of the 
crystallization of the religious ideals of the community in the 
church. 

Again, he admits that the question of ‘‘What shall I do to be 
saved?’ is not merely an intellectual question but “‘a pas- 
sionate outburst of a breaking heart.”” But his answer is, for 
all that, too much a coldly intellectual affair. He makes 
repentance too much a disappointment at failing to live up to 
one’s highest ideals and salvation too much a matter of ‘‘self- 
mastery and self-devotion.”” He has little use for mysticism 
and little understanding of those sick souls that yearn for 
righteousness but need some tremendous lift from without to 
restore their inner harmony. More sympathy with Catholic 
devotional life throughout the ages or more use of some of the 
work that has lately been done in the field of psychology of 
religion would have brought his work to closer grips with 
reality. 

We find in this book a clear presentation of the point of 
view of present day liberal Protestantism with its charac- 
teristic excellencies and defects. The attempt to express 
Christian doctrine in terms of present day thought is im- 
mensely valuable but with this book as with other recent 
books on the same subject one has the feeling that in the 
endeavor to study man’s part in the drama of salvation God 


has somehow been left out. ; 
L. Srreer 
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The more important works will be reviewed at length. 


Old Testament and Judaism 


The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research. Vol. V, for 1923-1924. 
Edited by B. W. Bacon. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925, pp. 120. 
There are six articles of abiding value in this volume, one of the most important : 

of which is the editor’s ‘‘Eagle and Basket on the Antioch Chalice.” This in 

itself makes the book of first-rate importance. s. A. B. M. 


The Legends of the Jews. Vol. V. By Louis Ginzberg. Philadelphia: Jewish — 
Publication Society, 1925, pp. xi + 446. $3.50. 
Volume Five of this important work contains the first half of the notes, giving 
sources and comment on the Biblical Legends contained in the earlier volumes. 
The set will contain two more volumes: another of notes, and one of excursi. 


The Twelve Minor Prophets. By George L. Robinson. New York: Doran, 1926, 
pp. 203. $2.00. 
A finely suggestive book for Bible Class use, popular in style, critical but 
constructive, and emphasizing the permanent and therefore modern value of the 
writings studied. 


Deutero-Isaiah. A Commentary, together with a Preliminary Essay on Deutero- 
Isaiah’s Influence on Jewish Thought. By Reuben Levy. New York: 
* Oxford, 1925, pp. 286. $1.75. 
A commentary on the English version, with a long and interesting introduction 
tracing the history of the ideas of Deutero-Isaiah in later Jewish literature. 


Die Psalmen. By Hermann Gunkel. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, — 
1925, pp. 385-480. M. 3. 
This is an installment of the fourth edition of Gunkel’s commentary on the 
Psalms, in the Géttinger Handkommentar, and covers Ps. 89-109. 


Sacrifice in the Old Testament. Its Theory and Practice. By George Buchanan 

Gray. New York: Oxford, 1925, pp. xvi + 434. $5.50. 

Written as lectures for delivery at Oxford, and consequently in a readable if 
somewhat discursive style, this posthumous work of one of the greatest of modern 
Old Testament scholars is of epochal importance. New as well as Old Testament 
scholars will find it important, not only for the background of Jewish religion but 
also for the discussions of ‘‘Sacrificial Service in Heaven,’’ ‘‘ Passover and the 
N. T.,” and other topics. 
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New Testament 


Griechisch-Deutsches Wérterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der 
tibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. By Erwin Preuschen. Second edition, com- 
pletely revised, by Walter Bauer. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1925, coll. 257-384 
(3. Lieferung). M. 3. 

The present installment carries us down to ekchéré6. The literature cited is 
voluminous and a real help to the student. With the aid of this lexicon, one can 
readily see the place in the history of a word’s meaning occupied by the NT use. 


Das Neue Testament. Nach dem Stuttgarter griechischen Text iibersetzt und 
erklart. By Oskar Holtzmann. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1925, pp. 336 (1. 
Lieferung). M. 8. 

Aclear, accurate translation of Nestle’s Greek text with a running commentary, 
passage by passage, designed to assist students required to read through the 
Greek Testament in the original. These are Evangelical preachers and teachers 
of religion in secondary schools; educated laity may also wish to read the Greek 
original and will welcome such a ‘‘handhold” as Holtzmann offers. The arrange- 
ment is chronological for the most part (Mk, Mt, Lk, Ac, Pauline Epp, Pastorals, 
Catholic Epp, Ap, Jn), and the use of various fonts of type distinguishes sources 
and incorporated documents. While such works as this and the preceding 
continue to appear it cannot be said that the English or American New Testament 
worker is in a position to dispense with German. 


Studies in the Gospels. By J. DeWolf Perry. Philadelphia: Jacobs, 1925, pp. 
v+100. $1.25. 
A brief manual for popular study of the Gospels, elementary, clear, and 
thoroughly conservative. 


Das Markusevangelium. By Erich Klostermann. Second edition. Tiibingen: 

Mohr, 1926, pp. 195. M. 5. 

The second edition of Mark in the Handbuch zum Neuen Testament is 46 pp. 
longer than the first (1907). In its new and enlarged form the series is even better 
fitted to do the work for which it was designed, viz., not to provide a full com- 
mentary on the NT, with unquestionable solutions of all problems, but to give 
students a handbook wherein the various interpretations are noted (when suf- 
ficiently important), grammatical points clarified, and parallels or references to 
other literature freely adduced in illustration of NT ideas and expressions. For 
the lecturer on NT such a work in the hands of his students must be a great 
advantage; the greater pity we have nothing like it in English! 


The Fourth Evangelist: Dramatist or Historian? By R. H. Strachan. New 

York: Doran, 1925, pp. 324. $2.50. 

Presupposing a point of view somewhat like that of E. F. Scott, the author 
treats the Fourth Gospel as a drama in which the Logos philosophy has been 
interwoven in an effort to make Christianity intelligible to the Hellenistic world. 
Upon such a view the question of authorship ceases to be of primary importance; 
the religious value of the book is independent of its historicity or the accuracy of 
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According to Saint John. 

pp. xiii + 323. $3.50. 

The gifted biographer of Lincoln and Roosevelt has given us an essay in 
historical criticism in which the whole field of Johannine study is laid under 
tribute and the more extreme views exposed to the daylight of common sense. 
He holds that John the Disciple is historically a fairly consistent and vivid figure 
and although not, perhaps, the author of the Gospel yet its authority—a pupil 
may have done the actual writing. The general situation—Hellenism, Gnosti- 
cism, the Mysteries—is clearly recognized, and the place of the Gospel in the 
development of early Christianity. A valuable epilogue concludes the volume. 


By Lord Charnwood. Boston: Little, Brown, 1925, : 


Church History 


The Idea of Faith in Christian Literature. From the Death of St. Paul to the Close 
of the Second Century. By W.H.P. Hatch. Strasbourg: Imp. Alsacienne, 7 


1925, pp. xii + 151. 
A Doctor’s thesis presented to the University of Strasbourg, in which the : 


The Gospel of St. John According to the Earliest Coptic Manuscript. Edited with 
a translation by Herbert Thompson. London: British School of Archeology 
in Egypt, 1924, pp. xxxix + 70, with plates. 25s. 

All the world knows of the discovery, in 1923, of a Coptic MS of St. John near 
Hamamieh in Egypt. It is now in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and the present sumptuous edition is all that scholars could wish. The 
general reader will find the translation, at the end of the volume, interesting and 
suggestive. 


author continues his study of the idea of faith (The Pauline Idea of Faith, Cam- 
bridge, 1917). 


Testimonium Animae. By E. G. Sihler. New York: Stechert, 

x +453. $2.25. 

A series of essays and sketches dealing with the spiritual elements in classical 
civilization. The book deserves more than a passing notice, for although almost 
two decades old its subject is perennial, and the treatment fresh and stimulating. 
Especially in view of the present-day interest in the background of early Christi- 
anity is the book worthy of consultation. 


1908, pp. 


From Augustus to Augustine. By E. G. Sihler. New York: Macmillan, 1923, | 
pp. xi + 335. $4.00. 
A sequel to the above containing essays and studies dealing with the contact 
and conflict of classic paganism and Christianity. The author has not assumed 
that objectivity requires the abandonment of faith or that impartiality is possible 


only in agnosticism. 


Erasmus’ Services to Learning. By P.S. Allen. 
Is. 
The annual Hertz Lecture on a Master-Mind, before the British Academy. 
The learned editor of Erasmus’ Letters presents a vivid picture of the conditions 
under which the great Renaissance scholar worked. 


New York: Oxford, 1925, pp. 20. 
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Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction. By James A. Muller. New York: 

Macmillan, 1926, pp. xvi + 429. $4.00. 

The first biography of Stephen Gardiner, full of illustrative material, and 
presenting a life-like view of his times. Professor Muller says, ‘‘I came to this 
study without any desire to prove anything; I leave it not without sympathy for 
that ‘proud and glorious’ prelate whom John Foxe delighted to call ‘Wily 
Winchester.’”” 


Nestorius, The Bazaar of Heracleides. Newly translated from the Syriac and 
edited with an Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. By G. R. Driver and 
Leonard Hodgson. New York: Oxford, 1925, pp. xxxv + 425. $7.00. 
Nestorius is a figure in Church History who after centuries when his name was 

anathema is now coming to be recognized as a great and forceful thinker. More 
than one modern theologian has endeavored to rehabilitate his name and point of 
view. With an English translation of the Syriac version (the original Greek is 
lost) of the Bazaar of Heracleides we shall be in a better position than hitherto to 
do him justice. 


= 


Biography 
_ The Life and Letters of William Reed Huntington. By John Wallace Suter. New 
York: Century, 1925, pp. 549. $5.00. 
The long-expected biography of one of the greatest American churchmen of 


the nineteenth century. Dr. Suter was completely qualified to write ii, and he 
has produced a volume that will be widely read. 


Under the Northern Cross or Parochial Memories. By C. Ernest Smith. Milwau- 
kee: Morehouse, 1925, pp. 270. $2.50. 
An interesting book of autobiographical sketches and recollections, with 
many a memorable passage—from Christianity in Labrador to the present 
method of electing Bishops. 


Sadhu Sundar Singh: Ein A postel des Ostens und Westens. By Friedrich Heiler. 
Miinchen: Reinhardt, 1926, pp. xvi + 292. M. 5.40. 


This is the fourth, enlarged and improved edition of a fascinating and valuable 
work. The new edition has many fine illustrations. 


Doctrine 


7 Christus-Religion oder philosophische Religion? Zugleich Grundziige des Wesens 
des evangelischen Christentums. By Heinrich Matthes. Géttingen: Van- 

denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1925, pp. 110. M. 3. 

A stalwart Lutheran “‘fundamentalism” is here taught, by one who has been 
much busied with religious pedagogy. Dr. Matthes is in arms against any 
amiable confusing of Protestantism with philosophical religion, that is, pantheism 
or mysticism. He is preoccupied with rather old foes—Goethe and Schiller, 
German idealism; there are a few remarks about modern pragmatism and rela- 
tivism, but one would gather from this book that the great enemy of Christianity 
was still Hegelian pantheism. Luther is still the great revealer. Catholicism is 
still counted as a totally alien religion. 
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_ So much of this seems to us merely stodgy prejudice that we perhaps need to 
be reminded of the value there is in the strong self-affirmation of a religion in all 
its distinctness. Dr. Matthes is probably right in warning us of the insidious 
falseness often present in the putting of the Christian religion into ‘“‘terms of” 
something radically unchristian. M. B. s. 


393 


Essays and Letters on Orders and Jurisdiction. By F. W. Puller. New York: 

Longmans, 1925, pp. ix + 251. $4.50. 

A reprinting, in book form, of several of the author’s essays already published, 
together with some that are new. Fr. Puller’s point of view is well known to 
students of Polity and Doctrine; in this volume he addresses those who “believe 
in historical Christianity,” who accept the New Testament as inspired, and 
recognize the validity of tradition as a principle of interpretation of its documents. 


What Is Faith? By J. Gresham Machen. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 

263. $1.75. 

A somewhat more positive exposition of the traditional evangelical doctrine 
from the same point of view, aggressively conservative, as the author’s Christi- 
anity and Liberalism. Much of his criticism of contemporary religion is well 
founded; but one wonders if the remedy is a return to traditional Protestant 
dogma. 


The Church of England and the Free Churches. Proceedings of Joint Conferences 
held at Lambeth Palace, 1921-1925. Edited by G. K. A. Bell and W. L. 
Robertson. New York: Oxford, 1925, pp. xii +91. $.85. 

7 A collection of all the Documents issued up to date on the ‘Appeal to all 

Christian People’ (by the Lambeth Conference in August 1920) in relation to the 

Federal Council of the Evangelical Free Churches of England, published in the 

hope that the study of the Documents will lead to increased interest in Christian 

Reunion. 


Science and Philosophy 


An Introduction to Earth History. By H.W. Shimer. Boston: Ginn, 1925, pp. 
viii + 411. $3.00. 
A clear, comprehensive summary of the results of modern science, presented in 
textbook form. It will be useful to clergymen and teachers of religion looking for 
a brief, reliable introduction to the subject. 


Psychology: A Study of Mental Activity. By Harvey A. Carr. New York: 

Longmans, 1925, pp. v + 432. $2.40. 

A textbook, carefully, not to say cautiously, written, in which the author is 
wary of over-statement. Coming from an experienced teacher, the book contains 
many warnings against common misconceptions of beginning students. His 
position is mediately behavioristic, i.e., behaviorism without the sting (he is not 
afraid to use the term ‘“‘mental”’). Valuable for fresh and vigorous statement of 
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The Principles of Reasoning. An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method. 
By Daniel S. Robinson. New York: Appleton, 1924, pp. xviii + 390. $2.50. 
Though adhering to the traditional Aristotelian formulation of Logic, Dr. 
Robinson has rewritten the subject of inference from an idealistic standpoint 
akin to Bosanquet and Royce. Especially valuable, as well as interesting, are the 
modern illustrations and applications. The final section is on ‘“‘ Recent Tendencies 
in Logical Theory.” 


Ethica Nicomachea. By W.D.Ross. New York: Oxford, 1925, pp. 128. $2.50. 
Professor Ross’ translation of the Nicomachean Ethics completes Vol. IX of 


the Oxford Translation of Aristotle, which contains the ethical treatises. Enjoying 
the advantage of excellent predecessors in the field, and a good text, Ross’ trans- 
lation will long be standard. How well the work is done may be seen almost at 
the beginning—the translation of Aristotle’s use of logos. 


Thirteen Epistles of Plato. Introduction, Translation, and Notes by L. A. Post. 

New York: Oxford, 1925, pp. 167. $1.70. 

There is today a definite swing in the direction of accepting at least some of 
Plato’s Epistles as genuine—as Post argues, ‘‘nothing so intensely personal as 
Plato’s defence could come from anyone but Plato himself. . . . A forger could 
no more reproduce the prophetic tones in which Plato speaks of philosophy . . . 
than a modern could imitate the organ tones of Milton.” English readers lacking 
Greek are now in a position to judge of this matter for themselves. 


History of Medieval Philosophy. By Maurice De Wulf. Translated by Ernest 
C. Messenger. Vol. 1, From the Beginnings to Albert the Great. New York: 
Longmans, 1925, pp. xvi + 416. $5.00. 

The fifth French edition of this standard work, from which the present trans- 
lation was made, is practically a new production. The prolegomena on classical 
philosophy are omitted, and new material—largely bibliographical—added from 
the researches of the past twenty-five years. The earlier English version, by 
Coffey (1909), was based on the second French edition. Though making some use 
of the earlier version this one is a fresh translation. 


Contemporary British Philosophy. Personal Statements. Second series. Edited 
by J. H. Muirhead. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 365. $4.50. 

The second volume of this interesting series contains essays and autobiogra- 
phical sketches by J. Ward, Belfort Bax, D. Fawcett, G. Dawes Hicks, R. F. A. 
Hoernlé, C. E. M. Joad, G. E. Moore, J. A. Smith, W. R. Sorley, A. E. Taylor, 
J. A. Thomson, and C. C. J. Webb. The editor, Professor Muirhead, points out 
in the Introduction some of the common features observable in this symposium, 
e.g., the absence of controversy between Realism and Subjective Idealism or 
between materialism and spiritualism; the recognition of a misus in Nature's 
hierarchy; the contemporary revival of Platonism. Though not easy reading 
the philosophically inclined student will find these two volumes full of stimulus 
and inspiration. 
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Mind and Its Place in Nature. By Durant Drake. New York: Macmillan, 

1925, pp. xv + 259. $2.00. 

A searching criticism of Realism—especially Neo-Realism—by one who is 
generally recognized as an arch-realist. His erstwhile confreres he now labels 
“‘pan-objectivists,’’ and brings forth fruits of his own repentance in a clear and 
convincing exposition of the theory—which he calls ‘‘monistic realism’—that 
the data of introspection (in so far as introspection is ‘‘ veridical"’) are just as real 
as the data of our experience of external nature. In other words, there is such a 
thing as mental life, though ‘‘mind” and “matter” are still different aspects of 
the same substance. 


Mind and Matter. By C. E. M. Joad. New York: Putnams, 1925, pp. 204. 


Another realist work, in which the sub-title suggests the program: The 
Philosophical Introduction to Modern Science. After describing the various 
theories of mind, matter, and their interrelation, the author describes ‘‘the break- 
up of the mechanist universe,” criticizes the limitations of Idealism, expounds 
“the new Determinism” and ‘‘the theory of the Life Force.” Joad’s point of 
view is apparent from these chapter headings. A clear exposition of Realism. 


Cosmic Evolution. Outlines of Cosmic Idealism. By John E. Boodin. New 

York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 484. $3.50. 

An attempt to achieve a thoroughgoing philosophy of evolution without 
ignoring the spiritual values. Its theism is somewhat attenuated, but it is still 
theism. The author attempts to prove that ‘‘the higher categories—life, mind, 
and God—are intrinsic to reality, and not chance additions of human fancy; that 
they are not only as real as those of the physical sciences, but that the weight of 
the evidence confers a superior jurisdiction upon them and enthrones God as the 
creative and guiding genius of the cosmos.” 


Studies in Speculative Philosophy. By James E. Creighton. Edited by Harold 
R. Smart. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 290. 


A collection of fourteen papers by the late Professor Creighton, with a bibli- 
ography of his writings—chiefly in the Philosophical Review, of which he was 
editor almost from its inception. Two of the papers here reprinted may be 
specially mentioned, ‘‘ The Social Nature of Thinking” and ‘‘ Purpose as a Logical 
Category.” 


Some Postulates of a Christian Philosophy. By H. Maurice Relton. New York: 

Macmillan, 1925, pp. viii + 261. $2.25. 

Dr. Relton is aware of the direction and force of the currents of modern 
philosophical and scientific thought. Believing, with most thoughtful Christians 
of today, in the need for ‘‘a Christian Philosophy”’ he maps out the field in which 
this must be achieved, if at all, and by criticism begins clearing the way thereto. 
A most useful book for students with some acquaintance with modern Philosophy. — 
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Religious Experience and Scientific Method. By Henry N. Wieman. New York: 

Macmillan, 1926, pp. 387. $2.25. 

The author is convinced that ‘‘religion must plant itself firmly on the data of 
sense else it will become the plaything of the sentimentalist and nothing more.” 
This leads to a criticism of mysticism, #.e., of what the mystic assumes are his modes 
of apprehending truth, and helps on towards the final aim of the book, which is 
“‘to show that religious experience is experience of an object, however undefined, 
which is as truly external to the individual as is any tree or stone.” 


Logos. Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie der Kultur. Edited by 

Richard Kroner. Band XIV. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925, pp. 366. 

Vol. XIV contains articles on the Beginning of Philosophy (H. Rickert), G. 
Gentile’s ‘‘actual Idealism’’ (C. Sganzini), Dutch Hegelianism (van Lunteren), 
Montaigne’s Scepticism (E. Hoffmann), a survey of philosophical literature in the 

U.S.A. (H. Friess), and others. 


Mysticism 
_ The Mystics of the Church. By Evelyn Underhill. New York: Doran, 1925, pp. 

260. $2.00. 

In this latest of her writings designed to popularize Mysticism the author has 
considered only the mystics who remained in or were otherwise related to the 
Church. Insurgents and individualists are ignored. At the same time the 
significance of mysticism within the church is studied concretely and suggestively. 


Zur Geschichte der Mystik: Erigena und der Neuplatonismus. By Hermann 
Dérries. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925, pp. 122. M. 4.80. 
A convenient summary of Neo-Platonic doctrine, as found in Erigena, designed 
to point out its significance for medieval thought. The chapters are arranged 
upon the main heads of natural theology. 


Ruysbroeck The Admirable. By A. W. d’Aygalliers. Translated by Fred 

Rothwell. New York: Dutton, 1925, pp. xliii + 326. $5.00. 

An excellent English version of a work (already reviewed) which was crowned 
last year by the French Academy. The publication of this volume, of E. A. 
Peers’ Spanish Mysticism, and of the late Baron von Hiigel’s great work in two 
volumes, places the disciple and student of Mysticism under a lasting obligation to 


Messrs. Dutton. 
History of Religions 


Some Sayings of the Buddha According to the Pali Canon. Translated by F. L. 

Woodward. New York: Oxford, 1925, pp. x + 356. $1.75. 

The translator of this little anthology was formerly Principal of Mahinda 
Buddhist College in Ceylon. The translation, partly prose and partly verse, is 
clear and readable English, and will enable the ordinary reader to gain an im- 
pression of early Buddhism—though ‘‘how much of this is the genuine utterance 
of the Buddha, and how much is worked up and put into the Master’s mouth, 
cannot be accurately decided.” 
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The Idea of the Holy. An Inquiry into the Non-rational Factor in the Idea of the 
Divine and its Relation to the Rational. By Rudolf Otto. Translated by 
John W. Harvey. Third edition. New York: Oxford, 1925, pp. xx + 237. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Otto’s book, first published in 1917, has called for eleven successive editions 
in Germany. The aim is to reassert the emotional content of religion, as differ- 
entiated from the philosophical. The general reader as well as the professed 
theologian or philosopher is addressed, and more than one token exists of the wide 
influence of its point of view. There is much in it that the Church must welcome. 
No longer can mysticism, objective worship and devotions, or a realistic ceremonial 
be viewed as excrescences upon Christianity or as survivals of paganism. The 
new edition contains almost half of the supplementary Aufsdize of the present 
German edition. 


Die gegenwértige Gestalt des Islams. By Alfred Bertholet. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1926, pp. 39. M. 1. 
An address to the Hanover Mission Conference, given last summer, and 
portraying the widespread awakening now taking place in Islam. 


Fontes Historie Religionis AEgyptiace. Collegit Theodorus Hopfner. Bonn: 

Marcus and Weber, 1925, pp. 711-932. M. 7. 

This is Part V of this series and completes the Egyptian sources. It contains 
sources of the Middle Byzantine period which complete the Latin and Greek 
sources for a study of Egyptian religion. This part also contains addenda and 
corrigenda to the complete set as well as a survey of authors and their works and 
a full index of names as well as a general index. 

It is quite impossible to overestimate the value of these five little books to the 
student of Egyptian religion. They will be found as useful as the native Egyptian 
sources themselves. No student of Egyptian religion can possibly be without 
them. s. A. B. M. 


Psyche: Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen. By Erwin Rohde. 
Tenth edition, with Introduction by Otto Weinreich. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1925, two volumes, pp. xx + 329, iii + 448. M. 17.50. 

The new edition is an unaltered photographic reprint of the last, except for an 
introduction by Otto Weinreich in which the history of Rohde’s great book is 
traced through its successive editions and the chief contemporary literature 
cited. Rohde’s work was little altered during his lifetime; since his death suc- 
cessive editors have adhered religiously to its original form, though given the 
liberty of revision. On such a problem as, é.g., the double soul in Homer (thumos 
and psyché) Rohde himself, the present editor shows, came very close to the 
present-day solution. 


The Attributes of God. By Lewis Richard Farnell. New York: Oxford, 1925, pp. 
x + 283. $4.25. 
Professor Farnell’s earlier series of Gifford Lectures (1920) on Greek Hero Cults 
and Ideas of Immortality have enjoyed wide influence and achieved lasting fame. 
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The present series is on a somewhat larger subject and involves a study of all 
religious. The main chapters are on Personality and Anthropomorphism, 
Polytheism and Monotheism, Elemental and Natural Functions and Attributes 
of Divinity, Tribal and National Attributes and Functions of the Deity, the 
Political Attributes of God, the Moral Attributes of God, the Attributes of 
Beauty, Wisdom, and Truth, the Attribute of Power, Metaphysical Attributes, 
Problems of the Philosophy of Religion. 

The final chapter contains some telling criticisms both of Absolute Idealism 
and of the doctrine of a Finite God, but without much to offer as a substitute for 
either—save the fact that the world’s great religions have done without both 
theories. The book sets the problems confronting religious philosophy today, 
in view of the history of religion, in the clearest light. This is a real value. 


Homiletics 


Cameos From Calvary. By J. W.G. Ward. New York: Doran, 1925, pp. 263. 
$2.00. 

Choice and beautiful sermons on the characters in the Passion narratives, 
vivid in characterization, conservative in theology and general point of view, rich 
in literary quality and in apt quotations, full of suggestive material for the Lent 
and Holy Week preacher. 


Great Canadian Preaching. Edited by Harold Young. New York: Doran, 1925, 
PP. 297. $2.00. 
Eighteen typical and exemplary sermons by contemporary Canadian preachers, 
with a brief biographical note upon each. No wonder our Vestries sometimes 
cross the border with ‘‘calls’”’ in the pocket of the Secretary! 


The Spirit of Jesus. By A. F. Winnington Ingram. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 
1925, pp. vii + 171. $1.40. 
Simple, straightforward, vigorous mission sermons, for which the Bishop of 
London is justly famous. Particularly interesting are the questions and answers 
arising from the sermons as delivered in London churches. 


Personal Religion and the Life of Fellowship. By William Temple. New York: 

Longmans, 1926, pp. vi + 87. $1.00. 

This year’s book for Lenten reading, introduced by the Bishop of London. 
The chapters are on the Christian Conception of God and of History, the Place of 
the Church in the Creed, Worship and Fellowship, Discipleship and Politics, and 
Economics, the Church and the Kingdom of God, and—what is stressed all 
through—the Primary Need, Conversion. It is a solid little book, meant for 
serious and careful reading. 


> The King’s Cross. By Angus Dun. New York: Longmans, 1926, pp. x + 79. 
$1.00. 
Brief meditations on the Seven Last Words, in which the divine-human 
personality of our Lord, revealed on the Cross, stands out clear and compelling. 
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Divine Vocation in Human Life. By James A. Robertson. 
1925, pp. 256. $2.00. 

A noble book in which human life is viewed from the highest standpoint and a 
divine vocation is opened to everyone who will respond to the divine calling to 
live creatively for God. 


The Inner Life. By Members of the Church of England. New York: Doran, 

1924, pp. v + 300. $2.00. 

The Inner Life is the second series of ‘‘ Essays in Liberal Evangelicanism” by 
Evangelicals in the Church of England. The essays cover a wide field as indicated 
by the following subjects: ‘‘God and Man,” ‘‘The Rise and Growth of Man’s 
Spiritual Consciousness,” ‘‘The Divine Quest,” ‘“‘Sin and Salvation,” 
Indwelling Christ,’ ‘‘Christ Our Example,” ‘‘Witness and Service,” ‘‘The 
Christian View of Life,” ‘‘The Individual and the Fellowship,” ‘‘Separation from 
the World,” ‘‘ Prayer,” ‘‘The Devotional Use of the Bible,” and ‘‘The Purpose 
and Place of the Holy Communion in the Christian Life.”” There are fourteen 
essays in all by as many different writers. 

No review can do this book full justice, it must be read to be appreciated and 
at each reading we get new light and inspiration. There is a remarkable unity in 
the theological position of these essays. They are fresh, stimulating, and vital. 
The emphasis is one which is always needed and especially in this day of many 
voices, not a few of which are quite uncertain. The problems faced are real, of 
common concern, and these essays deal with them with a refreshing courage, 
frankness, and faith. However one may regard the theological accent, there can 
be no doubt as to the significance of the discussions, or of the fine zeal, Christian 
spirit and cogency with which the arguments are set forth. They are a real 
contribution to sober, earnest, Christian thinking and living. Cc. E. B. 


New York: Doran, 


Liturgics 
The Revision of the Book of Common Prayer. As Amended 1919, 1922, and 1925, 
and as Proposed for Further Amendment by the General Convention of 1925, 
_ for Ratification in 1928. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1926, pp. xiv + 250. 
$1.50. 
Revised Service Book. Revision of 1925, pp. xi + 115. $.50. _ 
Prayer Book Alterations Ratified 1925, pp. 67. $.25. 
Proposed Amendments to the Prayer Book 1925, pp. 81. $.20. 

The publishers have made good their President’s promise at New Orleans that 
some responsible publishing firm would be found willing to provide the Church 
with printed copies of the Revision, even before final action by the Convention. 
With the variety of editions and formats before us, no parish need go on with the 
old use until the completely revised Prayer Book appears in 1929. If each 
clergyman intending to introduce the Revision to his people in an intelligible way 
will order a set, as above, he will be able to judge which are needed in quantity. 
The first should go into the Chancel, and his own study; the second may well be 
placed in the pews; the last two are useful for those interested in studying the 
past and future course of Revision. 
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Priéres Eucharistiques pour la Sainte Communion. Selected by F. J. Moreau. 
Bruxelles: Vromant, 1925, pp. 124. Fr. 3.50. 


A selection of eucharistic prayers from various liturgical sources, Eastern and 
Western. Many of these have already been translated into English and are in 
wide use today. 


_ Liber Sacramentorum: Notes historiques et liturgiques sur le Missel Romain. By I. 
Schuster. Tome I, La Sainte Liturgie. Bruxelles: Vromant, 1925, pp. 253. 
Fr. 12. 


Archeological and historical notes (well illustrated) upon the Roman Missal, 
__ which the author views as l’euvre la plus élevée et la plus importante de la littérature 

_—s eeclésiastique, celle qui refldte le plus fidelement la vie de l’Eglise. The present 
F volume is quaintly subtitled, Chants de Sion au bord du fleuve de la Rédemption. 


J _ Katholischer und evangelischer Gottesdienst2 By Friedrich Heiler. Munich: E. 
Reinhardt, 1925, pp. 69. M. 1.60. 

~~ A revised edition, dedicated to the CEcumenical Conference on Life and 
Industry held at Stockholm last August als einer Wegbereiterin der christlichen 
Einheit. The author reviews briefly the various liturgical types now prevailing 
in Christendom, offers a simple scheme of classification, and emphasizes their 
underlying unity—worship of the living Christ. His paragraph upon the Anglican 
liturgical compromise is interesting. 


Education 


7 # The Education of the Modern Boy. Introduction by David M. Little. Boston: 
Small, Maynard, 1925, pp. xxvi + 271. $3.00. 

A symposium to which the heads of a number of New England boys’ schools 
have contributed. The subject of the first four papers is Influence—Home, 
Religious, Academic, Athletic; of the last two, Meeting che College Entrance 
Requirements, and the Future Trend of the Private School. This is a book for 
the reading of which no review can be a substitute, if you are even in the least 
interested in the subject! 


The Junior. By Ernest J. Chave. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925, 
pp.x +174. $1.25. 

Not only a storehouse of information, derived from actual life-situations of 
children nine to eleven years old, but a most suggestive guide for the teacher who 
wishes to study his pupils in order the better to teach them. Does for the Junior 
what several books have already done for the Primary Child and the Adolescent. 


Miscellaneous 


The God of Fundamentalism and Other Studies. By Horace J. Bridges. Chicago: 
Pascal Covici, 1925, pp. xviii + 319. $3.00. 

A series of brilliant critical essays. The ‘‘other studies” include a Centenary 
Tribute to Huxley, Mr. Clarence Darrow on Mechanism and Irresponsibility, 
we Mr. Hilaire Belloc on the Jewish Problem, Erasmus and the Reformation, Mr. 
-- Ludwig Lewisohn versus America, and Joseph Conrad, a Memorial Tribute. 
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Kasriel the Watchman and Other Stories. By Rufus Learsi. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 1925, pp. 311. 
A “medley of childhood memories,” many of them tender, pathetic, and 
beautiful. 


American and British Literature Since 1890. By Carl and Mark Van Doren. 

New York: Century, 1925, pp. xi + 350. $2.50. 

The young cleric who for some reason omitted a course in Contemporary 
English Literature from his college course, and who now wishes a good introduction 
with suggested further reading in this field, will do well to make the acquaintance 
of this book. Also any other reader who feels a similar need. 


Modern Religious Verse and Prose. By Fred Merrifield. New York: Scribners, 

1925, pp. xiv + 470. $3.50. 

Here in convenient form are many of the poems and other passages one often 
has occasion to quote but lacks the time to look up in the published volumes. 
At the same time the book provides a conspectus of modern religious thought. 
The point of view or principle of selection in the anthology is ‘‘liberal’’—one 
wishes there were more devotional pieces, more of what often goes under “‘ mysti- 
cism.” But the volume is easily supplemented, and will be very useful as it is. 


The Marriage Service, 1925. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1925, pp. 16. $.35. 

The new Marriage Service, printed in old English type, with red rubrics and 
borders, and an illuminated certificate at the end, suitable as a gift from the 
rector to the newly married couple. 


The American Jewish Year Book, 5686 (1925-1926). Edited by H. Schneiderman. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publ. Society, 1925, pp. x + 621. $2.00. 
A statistical, historical, and biographical survey of contemporary Judaism, 
especially in North America. One of the most interesting features is a list of 
“The Hundred Best Available Books in English on Jewish Subjects.” 


The Living Church Annual, 1926. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1925, pp. xxiv + 656, 
with many plates. $1.00 (cloth, $1.50). 

The service annually performed by the Morehouse Publishing Company in 
providing the Church with this indispensable, accurate, and attractive handbook 
of information deserves high praise. In addition to the innumerable statistical 
changes, each year sees the valuable ‘‘ Annual Cyclopedia of the Church” brought 
up to date, and usually still other new features. This time it is ‘‘180 Sermon 
Topics for a Three-Year Cycle’’ by the Rev. Walter Lowrie (pp. 120-123). 
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FIVE BEST BOOKS OF 1925 
(Copy received too late for printing on page 371) 
Ethics 
Greek Ethical Thought, From Homer to the Stoics. By Hilda D. Oakley. New 
York: Dutton. $2.00. 
For the student of Christian ethics two things are of supreme importance as 
_a matter of background. One of these is a knowledge of Greek ethics, the other 
is a knowledge of the ethics of Judaism. Miss Oakley’s book, a volume in ‘‘The 
Library of Greek Thought” edited by Ernest Barker, traces the development of 


_ Greek ethical ideals through Marcus Aurelius. It is an admirable book to help 
provide the Greek part of an ethical background. 


_ Ethics in Theory and Application. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York: Crowell. 
$3.00. 

This is a substantial textbook of ethics with an optimistic idealism as its 
philosophical basis. One will not agree with all the author has to say, but his 
discussion of the main theories and problems of ethics is well rounded, and he 

_ provides much material for further study or discussion. 


Psychology and Morals. By J. A. Hadfield. New York: Robert M. McBride 
& Co. 

Mr. Hadfield’s book is an analysis of character in terms of the new psychology, 

_ and an application of psychological principles to moral questions. He provides 

an interesting and valuable beginning for a type of moral investigation we need 
more of. 


Youth in Conflict. By Miriam Van Waters, Ph.D. New York: Republic Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Youth in Conflict is primarily about delinquent children. But incidentally 
Dr. Van Waters, with her trained understanding and deep knowledge of indi- 
viduals in trouble, throws a tremendous amount of light on most of the moral 
questions which are springing up to meet us out of the welter of our twentieth 
century civilization in America. For the student of ethics this book provides a 
mass of valuable case material, as well as many wise suggestions for the cure of 
certain specific moral ills. 


The Elements of Ethics. By Charles C. Miltner. New York: Macmillan. 

This is a text-book for use in Roman Catholic schools, based on scholastic 
ethics. It contains nothing very original, but is a clear and straight forward 
presentation of a point of view in ethics which the average reader hears all too 


little about. 
CHARLES L. STREET 
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Biblical and Oriental Series 


The Recovery of F sedatteiss 
Empires 


By SAMUEL A. B. Mercer, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


Professor of Semitic Languages and Egyptology in Trinity College, _ es i 
University of Toronto. 


With 34 Illustrations. Price $1.50. Postage about 8 cents. 


After publishing monographs in regard to several extinct lands 
and civilizations, Professor Mercer interestingly discusses the proc- 
ess by which Forgotten Empires are recovered, involving, in his 
pages, ‘“‘the Romance of these excavations.’”’ How the excavations 
are made, the inscriptions deciphered, the civilizations reconstruct- 
ed and coérdinated, and why we have a living interest in the past 
—these are the topics of the several chapters. Notes on each of 
the 34 illustrations add rorthier to the interest of the volume. 


World 


By Joun A. Maynarp, Ph.D., D.D. 
Cloth, $1.25. Postage about 10 cents. Nia es 


A sympathetic study of world religions, intended to show the 
extent to which each may be considered a preparation for Christi- 
anity. There are chapters on Animism, Buddhism, Hinduism, The 
Religions of China and Tibet and of Japan, Judaism, Islam, and a 
chapter of Conclusions, which gives some tests that should be ap- 
plied to each religion. Especially useful for students of foreign 
peoples and missions. 


Morehouse Publishing Company 
1801-1811 Fond du Lac Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BOOKS WANTED 


Yew or used copies of the following books are a 
and.will bé paid for at the usual prices. 


of Individu- 
ality and Value. 


CuHAsE, Bp., Reminiscences (2 vols.). 


Palestine and Its 
Transformation. 


BRADLEY, Ethical Studies. 


WHITTAKER, WNeo-Platonisis, 2d 
Edition. 


PLutarcn, Works (Essays, 3 vols.; 
Lives, 3 vols.). 


RickaBy, God and His Creatures 
(translation of Summa Contra 
Gentiles). 


FARNELL, Cults of the Greek States, 


WestcotTt-Hort, Greek Testament, 
large 8vo, special type. 


McTaccart, Some Dogmas of Re- 
ligion. 
Logs, Classical Library (used). 


Constructive Quarterly, Vol. Il: 1, 

2 and 4; III: 2-4; VI: 3; VII: 3. 
The Pilgrim, Vol. 1V: 1,2; Vol. V:1. 
Church Quarterly Review, April, 


July and Oct., 1917; July, 1918; 
Apr., 1920. 


Expositor, Series VIII, Vol. 9 and 
10; copy for May, 1924; Indices 


> 


Vols. III—V (used). to series VII, VIII. 
Address: THE LIBRARIAN, Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio 


This Review 


is devoted to the theology of the Episcopal Church. Hundreds of 
readers, in all parts of the world—especially scholarly clergy—look 
to the REvIEw for intellectual stimulus and guidance in the fields 
of contemporary theological thought and literature. 

Why not subscribe now, and make sure of receiving each number 
fresh from the press? oy, 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 

Gambier, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Sirs: Please send me the next number of the Review. After 
I have read it, you may send me a bill for four dollars, the price 
of the year’s subscription. 
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